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The Old, Old Story. 


HE STORY of Christ belongs to all the ages. In the 

expressive phrase of the late Senator Ingalls, He is 
In the eloquent 
the surprises 


“The most colossal figure of history.” 
language of Renan, “* Whatever 
of the future. there will never arise a greater than Jesus 
of Nazareth.” 

Whether or no Milton 
“This is the month, and this is the happy morn,” is a 
matter of small moment. Only a literalist will 
enter into any controversy concerning the exact date of 
the great event. That it did occur is one of the clearest 
facts of history. The this 
festal day will be gathered around the manger of Beth- 


may be 


was correct when he wrote, 


narrow 


whole civilized world on 
lehem. 

It is not a 
tions swing into line, Jew and Gentile, Protestant 
Catholic. Those of ‘the faith 
of no faith alike decorate, feast, and make gifts. The 
Christ spirit is in the very air. An_ infant’s hand 
touches the heart of the world and it pulsates with joy 


matter of sect or creed. All denomina- 
and 
and those 


most orthodox 


and good-will. 

Che poor are remembered, and for one day in the year 
heart that 
does not soften, a very close pocket-book that does not 


none need go cold nor hungry. It is a hard 


open. From the little one who hangs up his stocking in 
the chimney corner, to the millionaire who feasts upon 
turkey and plum pudding, all catch some glow from the 
happy Christmas time. 

It is a long way from the days when our Puritan 
fathers refused to eat mince pie, or wear the holly be- 
cause these things were associated with the celebration 
of Christmas. 
the world to-day is far different and much better than 
the one into which Jesus was born, and few will deny 
that His life and teachings have had much to do with 
the improved condition of humanity. We have not yet 
come up to the full measure of His spirit and His eth- 
When we do, vast standing armies will 
no longer be necessary. The battle-flags will be furled. 
The war drum will throb no longer, and in the * fed- 
eration of the world” prolonged strikes will no more 
paralyze capital and impoverish labor. Greed will not 
force up the price of the necessities of life. The heresy 
hunter. like Othello, will find his “* occupation gone.” 
Helpful co-operation will take the place of disastrous 
competition. 

Some may deem this a dream of the imagination, in 
which * the wish is father to the thought” but a survey 
of the past makes us hopeful for the future. The trend 
of the race has been upward since the angels sang the 
Advent hymn. Then ring ‘the joyful Christmas bells. 
Humanity is not marching to a dirge. 


The merest tyro in history knows that 


ical teachings. 


** Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old; 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart. the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


a 7~ a 


The Subsidy Bugbear. 


HE WORD subsidy has been made unnecessarily of- 
fensive because of the persistence with which gov- 
ernmental aid of every kind has been denounced by a cer- 
tain class of newspapers. Many of these papers de- 
nounced the subsidies to the first transcontinental rail- 
roads that were built, though exery once now concedes 
that the governmental aid extended to these projects, in 
the form of subsidies, or land grants, has been repaid 
a hundred and perhaps a thousand fold, by the enor- 
mous and rapid development of the western and Pacific 
sections of the country. which the construction of these 
railroads made possible. So amazing has been this de- 
velopment that it has wiped from the map the vast area 
that for many years was indicated as “the great Amer- 
ican desert.” The advocates of the policy of pretection 
to American industries were denounced for proposing 
“ subsidies ” to our mills and factories, and now those 
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who are striving to secure legislation to revive American 
shipping are held up to ridicule as the selfish advocates 
of needless subsidies. 

Discussing this subject the other day, Representative 
Grosvenor, of Ohio, called the attention of some of the 
most vociferous opponents of subsidies to a few facts 
that gave them something to think about. Many legis- 
lators who oppose the ship-subsidy bill are the most 
persistent advocates of liberal appropriations for the 
improvement of our rivers and harbors. Mr. Grosvenor 
asks them to bear in mind that “ by far the narrowest 
and most selfish appropriations and the most personal 
and least public of all the subsidies proposed now, or 
that ever were proposed, are carried in the river and har- 
bor appropriations.” Many legislators, who 
are denouncing the ship-subsidy bill are as vigorously 


western 


demanding public appropriations to irrigate the west- 


ern plains. Mr. Grosvenor pointedly remarks that “ the 
expenditure for the reclamation of arid lands so vigor- 
ously clamored for, and for which such strong argu- 


ments are being presented, is simply a subsidy on all 
fours, in principle, with the subsidy for steamship lines,” 
and he adds the pertinent observation that “ the sub- 
sidy of the ocean transportation system is the hand- 
maiden of the enormous system of waterway improve- 
ments in the United States. 
for appropriations for improvements of rivers and har- 


The two systems, the one 


bors, and the other for an expenditure of a subsidy for 
steamship lines of the ocean, are, in essence, identical 
in principle, and there is but 
with either, and 


a single question con 


nected that is, Is the appropriation 


wise?’ 

These remarks are calculated to make the thought- 
less opponents of ship-subsidy legislation stop and think, 
and the harder they think the more quickly they must 
conclude that their position is utterly untenable. Mr. 
Grosvenor does not say it, but he and his associates who 
believe in the restoration of the American merchant 
marine would be abundantly justified in saying it, that 
unless fair and reasonable consideration is given to the 
demands of our great shipping and ship-building in- 
terests along the Atlantic. the Pacific, the Gulf 
coasts, no will be given to claims for 
governmental aid for the improvement of interior rivers, 
or for the reclamation of the arid lands of the west. 
Our country is great enough and our people should be 


and 
consideration 


broad enough to justify generous expenditures for the 
development of every agricultural and 
cial interest 


great commer- 

The misfortune of the situation is that so many have 
been led to believe that the word subsidy is synonymous 
with personal interest and selfishness If the river and 
harbor bill, or the bill for the reclamation of arid lands, 
called in terms for a ‘ subsidy ” for these improvements, 
instead of using such refinements of language as “ 


gov 
ernmental aid” or “ appropriations for publie improve- 
ments,” the word would much of its 
repellent character, and we are indebted to the broad 
minded Representative from Ohio, Mr. 
Grosvenor, for so cleverly calling attention to this fact. 

Let the campaign of education and elucidation, and, 
if necessary, the campaign of recrimination and retal- 
iation, proceed! - 


2 a a 


A Notable Message. 
NOTICEABLE peculiarity about the reception of 
President Roosevelt's first annual message to Con- 

gress was the remarkable interest it excited abroad. It 
attracted as much attention in European capitals as 
it did in the United States. The reputation that the 
President has won as a fighting American made every 
foreign Power especially apprehensive as to what he 
might have to say. It is a tribute to his conservatism 
and tact that he escaped with so little criticism from his 
captious critics. For the most part, the English jour- 
nals complimented the President, but some of the Ger 
man newspapers perceived in the message a little too 
much of the stalwart and aggressive disposition of the 


* subsidy lose 


and sagacious 


American people. The document is unusually long 
and interesting. It is vigorously patriotic and has 


so little of politics in it that all the leading journals 
of the country, for the most part, commended it. The 
affirmative declarations of President Roosevelt were 
strongly in favor of the exclusion of anarchists, of 
Chinese laborers, and of undesirable immigrants; the 
strengthening of the navy, the construction of a Pacific 
cable, and Federal co-operation with the states in the 
redemption of arid land areas. The attention of the 
Senate was invited to the reciprocity treaty question, 
to the proposed ship-subsidy measure, and to the de- 
mand for compulsory publicity of the affairs of trusts. 
The ratification of the Isthmian Canal treaty, now before 
the Senate, was advised, and the creation of a 
new Cabinet officer, to be known as the Secretary of 
Commerce and Industries. The 
and well-deserved commendation of 
system, a good word for the army, and a_ temperate 
but decided declaration in favor of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as a guarantee of peace in our hemisphere. These 
things constitute the essence of a message of 20.000 
words, a document that every American citizen should 
take pleasure in reading from beginning to end. 


also 


has a strong 
civil-service 


message 


the 


os + _ 


The Plain Truth. 


HE LATEST record to be broken is that announced 
from the general land office in Washington. The an- 
nual report of Commissioner Hermann shows that 15,- 
562,796 acres of public land were disposed of during the 
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last fiseal year, the largest sale by several millions of 
dollars known in the history of the department. Ex- 
pansion of the kind indicated by these figures must be 
gratifying even to the anti-imperialists. The public 
land thus disposed of in a Single year is nearly twice 
the area of all Switzerland, fully equal to that of Greece, 
All of 
Uncle Sam’s domain there is still 


and nearly as great as the whole of Portugal. 
which shows that in 
room and to spare. 


i 


CURIOUS turn of affairs is threatened as an out- 
come of the Agrarian agitation in Germany. The 
leaders in this movement declare that if their prayers 
are not granted by the government, they will become 
free-traders in a mass. Free-trade, they say, will open 
new markets for them, will make their machinery cheap, 
and will teach the Industrials who are resisting fhem a 
much-needed The iaea is a most excellent as 
well as natural one, and if adopted would make Ger- 
many think, but we fear it is only intended to frighten 
the * Industrial Protectiovists,”’ who, after making an 
alliance with the Agrarians, have shrunk back appalled 
by the possible consequences to their workmen. 


lesson. 


. 


His DECISION of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the territorial status of the Philippine 
Islands, which is said to involve the return of $7,000,000 
of illegally collected duties by the Federal government, 
is of general interest, and yet it is so long and technical 
that few will take the trouble to read it. The substance 
of it is to the effect that the duty collected on fourteen 
diamond rings brought into the United States by a sol- 
dier returning from the Philippines was unlawfully col- 
lected, because the Philippines, by their purchase, came 
under the sovereignty of the United States and ceased 
to be foreign territory. 
brought in from the necessarily be 
free of customs duties, for the court holds that Congress 


This does not mean that goods 
Philippines must 


can impose such duties if it sees proper, of course with 
the consent of the President. ‘The decision gives gen- 
eral satisfaction and seems equitable and just. 


— 


HE ADVOCATES of good government in New York 
City have every satisfied with the 
pledges of the officers elected on the Fusion ticket. No 
one doubts that Mayor-elect Low will keep his promises 
nor that the presidents of the respective boroughs will 
do the Next to the mayor-elect, the most im- 
portant official chosen at the recent election is the pres- 
ident of the Borough of Manhattan. For this place the 
Hon. Jacob A. Cantor was selected. He had been for many 
years a member of the state Legislature, and, though 
classed as a Tammany Hall Senator for several terms, 
he stood almost alone among his associates as a conscien- 
tious, upright, fearless public official. His friends an- 
ticipate that in his still more responsible place as presi- 
dent of the great Borough of Manhattan he will achieve 
great distinction. In a _ recent interview Mr. Cantor 
announced that he proposed, in the selection of his ap- 
pointments, to name the best men, regardless of their pol- 
itics. He said that the department of buildings is full 
of blackmail and corruption, and that he proposed to 
put a man in charge of it who would promptly “ put an 
end to all that sort of thing” and that if he found any 
stealing in any department under his control no polit- 
ical influence would keep him from turning the matter 
over to the Grand Jury. These are refreshing words, and 
all the more refreshing because they fall from the lips 
of a public official who has already been tried and not 
found wanting. 


reason to be 


same. 


TT ELOQUENT speech in which Senator Depew for- 


mally opened the Charleston, 8. C., exposition 
delighted his vast audience. The Senator said that 
the development of the South since the Civil War 


was a magnificent display of the unconquerable and 
invincible grit and pluck of the true American. He 
recapitulated the facts regarding the increasing wealth 
of the South—its farms from a nominal to a real value 
of $3,000,000,000, and its manufacturing interests to 
an annual output of $1,500,000,000. The Charleston 
exposition is intended especially to aid in the devel- 
opment of cur West Indian trade, and Senator Depew 
pointed out that very little of this trade now comes 
to us, and that we must seek it by giving to our neigh- 
bors reciprocal trade advantages. He said that while 
we are breaking down barriers and winning industrial 
triumphs in Europe, Africa, and Australia, we are still 
unsuccessful beggars in our own nemisphere, and that 
our failure to capture and hold what is legitimately our 
own is due to the fact that we have abandoned the sea. 
The eloquent Senator, in words which we commend to the 
attention of every thoughtful reader, and especially 
to those who have opposed the proposed ship-subsidy 
bill, without understanding its real significance, thus 
summed up his vigorous advocacy of American develop- 
ment on the seas: 

Our country. with its superb energy and limitless productive 
powers, but without an adequate merchant marine, is like Her- 
cules chained to his forge, or an eagle clipped of its wings. 
Until ships under the American flag are carrying American 
merchandise and establishing routes and ports and banking facil- 
ities for American commerce, we cannot possess or enjoy our 
inheritance. When the isthmian canal is opened, built, owned, 
and controlled. as it will be, by the United States, our poverty 
on the ocean will make it the opportunity of our rivals. The day 
ought to be near—it should be hastened by this exhibition—when 
\merican fleets, carrying the surplus of the harvests of the 
South from her fields, her forests, and factories. and returning 
with responding cargoes from the West Indies and South, North, 
and Central American countries, will utilize for our national 


wealth, patriotism, and pride, the superb harbor and convenient 
location of Charleston. 
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$100—Can You Solve This Puzzle? 


























INE HUNDRED 
O DOLLARS in 
| cash will be divid- 
—" ed among those 
who solve the puzzle of 
this Santa Claus head by 
March Ist, 1902. 

This is not a subscrip- 
tion scheme. It is open 
to everybody, whether he 
is a subscriber to LEsLIE’s 
WEEKLY Men, 
women, and children are 
invited to work out the 
problem and try for a 
share of the money. 

The accompanying 
Santa Claus head is made 
up of numerous little 
Santa Clauses.. The big 
cut is a composite of little 
ones. Where do these 
little figures appear ? That 
is for the puzzle-worker 
to find out. The heads 
are there. ‘They must be 
indicated in a 

the picture by 


* * * 
* 





or not. 


clearly 

Copy of 
marking in red ink, by the 
prick of a pin, or other- 
wise ; this solution to be 


mailed to LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. 
The solution of this 


puzzle will be amusing as 
It is 
not impossible of solving, 


well as instructive. 


but complicated enough 
to excite spirited interest. 
Any child ought to be 
able to work it out in the 
time allowed. An ex- 
plicit statement of the 
distribution of the prize 
money is made in order 
that none can misunder- 
stand. 

If one person only 
sends in a solution of the 





puzzle, he will get the 
$100, 


solve it they will receive 


Likewise, if two 


$50 each. And so on, 
according to the number 
in correct solu- 
within the time 


Solutions must 


who send 
tions 
specified. 
reach this office not later 


than March Ist, 1902. 


Address all answers to the 
Santa 
itor, 
110 


Yo ork. 


Claus Puzzle Ed- 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 


Fifth Avenue, New 














Treeing the Toothsome ’Possum 


NY SOUTHERN darky will work hard on the plan- 
tation all day and run his legs nearly off all night 
with dog and horn to tree a possum. No country “ coon ” 
can pass an open cabin door where the odor of baked 
‘possum and sweet ‘’taters is gently wafted out. His 
olfactory nerve was never constructed with that end in 
view. He will eat baked ’possum and sweet ’taters at 
any time, but much prefers them on Thanksgiving or 
Christmas days, when they are fat. 
The unfortunate ‘possum in the picture was captured 
last fall upon the land of James W. Tufts, of Boston, 


‘See Illustration, page 571. 


who has bought 6,000 acres in Moore County, North 
Carolina. At Pinehurst he has established a Yankee 
village and erected the largest winter-resort hotel in 
North Carolina. Ned Williams, who furnishes the hotel 
with charcoal, “ Snowball,” who works at the town 
livery stable, and the old man Cotton, a woodchopper, 
are famous *possum hunters and captured this ’possum 
before sunrise. A ‘possum is hunted at night with 
horns, dogs, axes, and a swarm of negroes usually. No 
guns are used. The horns call the dogs in when neces- 
sary, and the axes fell the trees. 


A possum can easily whip a raccoon, but never fights 
a dog. He looks something like a cross between a pig 
and a white rat, and is as palatable as a Christmas tur- 
key fed on chestnuts and stuffed with sage dressing. 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. Gregory Dorie, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “I have 
frequently prescribed it in cases of indigestion and nerv- 
ous prostration, and find the result so satisfactory that 
I shall continue it.” . 
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? WAS on a Christmas morning, 
And land was out of sight ; 
The 


The rigging stiff and white ; 


deck with ice was coated, 


A bitter wind was blowing, 


The sky and sea were gray, 
When behind a pile of boxes 
We found a stowaway, 
. 
aa 





W 











To the 





(74 MY’ father was a sailor, 


And he was lost at sea ; 
My mother’s in the churchyard, 
Beneath a willow-tree. 
I want to sail the ocean- 
I love the wind and spray— 
And my name is Davy Denker,” 


Said the orphan stowaway. 


) | ‘HE captain swore a little, 


As sailors often do; 


His eyes were 


With something soft as dew. 
But when he spoke ‘twas gruffly— 
‘*T guess that you can stay, 

Though a ship is not a nursery, 


My youthful stowaway.” 


IS eyes were red with weeping 
His lips were blue with cold, 

His wistful, 
Looked strangely pinched and old. 
e took him to the 
‘Now what have 
He cried in tones of thunder 


frightened stowaway. 


bright and humid 














childish features 


captain— 


you to say?” 














THE STOWAWAY 
CHRISTMAS POEM MINNA IRVING 
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Picture bs 


A, 


B. Phelan 


, j ‘HROUGH days of sunny weather 


And nights of sleet and storm 


By the 
His 


‘Christmas gift ” 


A boyish shape was ever 


captain’s burly form. 


he called him ; 


Fast friends and comrades they— 


The stern and grizzled master 


And the little stowaway. 


EE yonder splendid vessel— 
A miracle of grace— 
With decks as white as silver, 
And spars as fine as lace ; 
And on the bridge a figure 
In blue and buttons gay? 
It is Captain Davy Denker 


And his good ship ‘‘ Stowaway.” 





Hints to Money-makers. 


AM SORRY that I cannot honestly open 
to holders of speculative stocks bright 
prospects in this holiday season of an ap- 
December has _ usually 
been an off-month in the stock market. 
Perhaps for this reason the controlling 
syndicates have made an especially vigor- 
ous effort to December advance. 
Large disbursements will have to be made 
in January, and on these very often a New 
Year’s boom is predicated. Many 
have indicated that large holders of securi- 
ties have been quietly disposing of them 
on recent advances. Whenever transactions 
on the stock exchange have aggregated 
million or more share: a day, with a strong 
market, there have, been heavy sales for 
realization. 

Suppose that when January comes, it 
ts found that most of the big operators 
have found opportunities to unload. Sup- 
pose that in the New Year railroad earn- 
ings diminish and that our trade, which 
already, in its exports, reflects the great 
depression abroad, reveals signs of depres- 
sion at home. Suppose that the reduction 


proaching boom. 


secule a 


signs 


in the prices of iron and steel commodities 
abroad is felt here; that calls from for- 
eign nations for the payment of the large 
loans that we have made abroad stiffen up 


interest rates. Suppose that diminishing 
business leads to greater competition 
among the railroads; that the Rock Is- 


land’s opposition to the Atchison, the Wis- 
consin Central’s competition with the St. 
Paul and Northwe.tern, and competition 
in other directions develops among lines 
that are neither bought up, wiped out, con- 
ciliated, or satisfied; and suppose that 
the public fails to buy the stock of the 
new Northern Securities Company, or that 
the Harriman-Morgan-Hill combination on 
the Pacitic falls through; suppose some- 
thing should happen to Mr. Morgan or 
to one or two other of the great men who 
are steering the financial ship at present! 


What would the consequences be? It is 
always the unexpected that happens. 
“G.,”’ Topeka, Kan.: Answered by mail. 
“S.,”" Wrightsville, Penn.: Explanation re- 
ceived. 
*B.,” Freeland, Penn.: I do not find trace 


of any such mining company as you mention. 

‘H.,” Philadelphia: I do not advise taking 
chances in the cotton market with the company 
you name. 


‘T.,” Pittsburg, Penn: Thanks for your 
courteous letter and subscription. You are on 
the, preferred list. 

..’ Piqua, O.: No standing. (2) Would 


eid nothing to do with it. (3) I do not. 
Not ere by the wives” agencies. 

*W.,” Cleveland, | have had a number of 
similar inquiries, but ‘ advised all my readers 
against investing 1n the concern, and that is my 
advice to you. — 

** Oklahoma,” Paris, O. T.: Of the stocks you 
mention, for speculative purposes, Reading seems 
to be the best, but at present | am not advising 
purchases, Conditions are too unsettled. 

A..." Warren, Penn.: I think you will make 
no mistake if you take a profit. All gold mines 
are more or less gambling propositions, and not 
one out of a hundred proves to be an investment. 

..” Cornwall-on-the-Hudson: No. (2) 
Would have nothing to do with it. (3) Those that 
have good properties are selling at high prices, 
and very few of them are on the market. The 
stock is not for sale, as a rule. 

* O.,” Springfield, Mass.: Any concern that 
offers to pay you eight per cent. interest regu- 
larly must be engaged in a business which the 
banks do not regard favorably. It could borrow 
of the banks at half that rate, on good collateral, 
or good credit. 

I.,” Scarsdale: The tremendous drop in 
Amalgamated Copper leads to the belief that it 
is ee gaeee: § bottom prices. If possible I would 


(4) 


hold my stock, and on sharp declines buy more, 
waiting for an opportunity to unload on the 
first “decisive rise. 

” Jacksonville, Fla.: The firm is rated 


fairly weil, but I do not advise speculation in 
stocks, especially on margins, at this time. On 
sharp reactions, men with money, who can pay for 
what they buy, will find opportunities for profit- 
taking. Others had better keep out. : 
*S.,” Wapwallopen, Penn.: I do not advise 


the purchase of any of the cheap industrial shares 
at this time, excepting in the hope that a specu- 
lative revival may make them active. Leather 
common would seem to me to be better than either 
of the stocks you mention. 

I.,” Providence, R. I.: Amy merchant or 
banker will secure for you a report from a mer- 
cantile agency, which will cover the matter much 


more fully than I could. (2) As a rule, I do not 
believe in such propositions. (3) I do not re- 
gard the concern with any favor. (4) Leave it 
alone. 

“S$. A. C.,” San Antonio, Texas: The first 
mortgage fives of the M. and T. sell at a 


fair price, considering the fact that the road has 
still to make its reputation as a well-established 
property. It is said to be earning dividends on 
its preferred shares, but has not paid them. It 
runs through a section that is growing, but is 
still large! y undeveloped. 

Rockville, Conn.: | Perhaps one man’s 
dan ‘is as good as another’ s, but as a rule it is 
not wise to sell a dividend-paying stock at a loss 
when it is at a low price, in order to buy a non- 
dividend-paying stock, selling at four times its 
price of a year or two ‘ago. Your advisers in New 
York may know more about the situation than 
I do, and if you think so you should take their 


advice. 

“Paris,” New York: I am not surprised at 
your question. It seems to me that the stock ex- 
change ought to be ashamed of itself for listing 
Amalgamated Copper without knowing more. re- 
garding its true condition. At the same time, 
the membership of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as a rule, is made up of men of high 








character and unquestioned financial responsi- 
bility JASPER. 
December roth, rgor. 
Note.—A number of answers crowded out of this 


issuc will appear in the next regular number. 
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WAITING AND 
WATCHING FOR 
SANTA CLAUS. 
A. B. Phelan. 













































AFTER THE CHRISTMAS ’POSSUM DINNER. 
Copyright, 1901, Merrow & Day. i 




















A LETTER OF THANKS FOR SANTA 


CLAUS'S GIFTS. 
L. E. Offutt. 


















































HANGING THE STOCKINGS READY FOR SANTA'S 
VISIT. —E. C. Reynolds. 


















THE FIRST HORN ON CHRISTMAS MORN. 


THE DAY OF THE INNOCENTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS THAT TELL SOME PLEASANT CHRISTMAS STORIES.—Photographs by A. B. Phelan, Merrow & Day, L. B. Offatt, B. C. Reynolds, 


SANTA PKEFERS THE DOOR TO THE CHIMNEY.—A. B. Phelan. 
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HRISTMAS WAS near at hand and the brisk young 
salesmen at Branting’s great wholesale house awaited 
it impatiently, for they were expecting the grand treat 
of their lives. In early spring it had been agreed that 
each should drop a dollar into a locked box (to be held 
by the cashier), whenever he lost a possible customer 
whom he had coaxed into the store, the contents of the 
box to be expended at Christmas on a great jollification 
for the contributors. 

Before the spring trade began to fall off the men 
knew that the box could pay for a luxurious din- 
ner at the best place in the city, and provide theatre 
tickets afterward. The autumn trade being very brisk, 
the Branting salesmen had not a few failures among 
their many successes, so money accumulated in the box 
at a rate that was really embarrassing. New hats, scarf- 
pins, costly walking-sticks, ete., were voted down, as 
being too common to be purchased from such a fund, 
a railway trip to some other city seemed too much 
like business, and the suggestion that non-contributors 
should be invited to the dinner received but one vote 
of the fourteen. 

“The fellows who didn’t join us in the box scheme 
are a cold-blooded lot any way,” exclaimed Burrison, 
the hottest-blooded and most successful salesman at 
Branting’s. ‘ The cnly good-hearted fellow among them 
is old Endray, and as he doesn’t drink, or smoke, or tell 
stories he’d be out of place at our table, and wish he 
were at his own. He thinks more about his family than 
of everything else in the world, business not excepted.” 

Burrison was right, and his estimate of Endray’s 
preference explained why the oldest salesman at Brant- 
ing’s had the fewest and least important customers. 
Endray had survived most of the older generation of 
buyers, and he did not seem to know how to handle 
the newer one. He did not haunt hotels frequented by 
merchants from out of town, nor did 
he entertain prospective buyers after 
the manner of the younger salesmen, 
though a few old-fashioned customers 
whom he had invited to his home 
pronounced him a hearty host with 
a charming family. It was known 
that he was generally in debt to 
the firm for advances, on account of 
commissions yet unearned, but despite 
his financial stringency (and perhaps 
the cause of it), he had a son at a 
country college somewhere, and a 
daughter at another. 

“It’s queer, isn’t it,” said Bur- 
rison, one day, “ what things some 
men of small incomes will squander 
their money on? I never went to col- 
lege, yet it’s a bad year when I don’t 
make six times as much as old En- 
dray.” 

Discussions on the Christmas 
money resulted in the contents of 
the box being intrusted to Burrison, 
with full power as master-of-ceremo- 
nies, and Burrison rose enthusiasti- 
eally to the dignity of the occasion, 
for the box contained about $600, to be 
expended upon only fourteen men. 
Burrison gave up Christmas week to 
the task, only chance and petty buy- 
ers being in town at the time. He was 
greatly assisted by a hard snow- 
storm, for though the handsomest 
sleigh and span cannnot make New 
York snow look like anything but 
New York mud or dirt, there were 
smaller cities. within an hour or two 
by rail, from which great  sleigh- 
rides could be enjoyed. and there were 
** road-houses”” whose dinners were 
highly esteemed even by rich New 
Yorkers. Burrison planned to begin 
the day with a great breakfast in New 
York, to be followed by a short rail- 
way run and a three-hour sleigh-ride, 
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which would give each man an appetite for an enor- 
mous dinner, with fine wines and cigars ad libitum. 

Like any other good manager he held his tongue 
until his plans should be fully matured. When he 
stepped from the train he beheld snow too deep to dis- 
appear before Christmas, but his eyes were suddenly 
distracted from it by the spectacle of old Endray em- 
bracing and kissing a handsome young woman.  Evi- 
dently Endray and he had been on the same train from 
the city; it was also evident that the young woman 
had been awaiting him; probably she had arrived by a 
road which crossed the main line. Burrison winked 
slyly to himself; then he fluently, though softly, cursed 
himself, for he heard the young woman exclaim: 

‘Father! What a lovely surprise! ” 

As to old Endray, his expression changed so entirely 
that Burrison bluntly slapped him on the shoulder and 
exclaimed : 

“ Endray, old chap, you look twenty years younger 
than you did yesterday.” 

* Eh?—Burrison? Well, that’s a father’s privilege, 
at times. Let me introduce you to my daughter— 
coming home from college for the Christmas holidays.” 

“T’m greatly honored. Excuse intrusion, but I 
couldn’t help seeing and saying what I did.” Then 
Burrison hurried into a hostelry across the street, and 
over a glass of something he looked through the window 
at the father and daughter, who walked to and fro 
on the platform. 

“Poor old Endray! He’s in great luck, though,” 
said Burrison to himself. “Guess Ill sneak back a 
moment, and have another look at that girl. I’m not 
used to her kind.” 

He had scarcely returned to the station when a 
young man passed from the baggage-room and embraced 


Endray. 





“LET ME INTRODUCE YOU TO MY DAUGHTER—COMING HOME FROM COLLEGE FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.” 
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* His son! ” murmured Burrison. “Same chap I saw 
at the store two or three times, when he was younger. 
Fine-looking boy, too. By the great horn spoon, to own 
a couple like that I’d trade incomes with the old man. 
But what’s the matter with Endray?” 

The question was natural, for the father had walked 
slowly away from his children to the end of the station, 
where, unseen by them, he wrung his hands and bowed 
and shook his head. ; 

“If that’s the way parental affection works on a 
man,” said Burrison, “I’m not so sure that I’d trade 
places with Endray. Something must have gone wrong. 
Wonder if the boy’s in a scrape? I’ve heard stories 
about college boys that would make the toughest sales- 
men blush, but young Endray looks decent. Why, the 
old man’s crying! Oh, I can’t stand this! ” 

Again Burrison dashed bluntly at the old salesman, 
and exclaimed: 

“It’s none of my business, old chap, but now you’re 
looking twenty years older than you are. What’s broke? 
I don’t profess to be of your good sort, but my heart’s 
as big as anybody’s. Do you need a friend?” 

“Thank you, Burrison—thank you very much,” En- 
dray replied in uncertain tones, “ but I must get through 
with a heart-break on my way back to the city with 
my children, and that’s a sort of thing at which a man’s 
best friend can’t help. *Twas for that awful job that 
I came up here. Tle long and short of it is that my 
son and daughter can’t go back to college—I can’t afford 
it. Two of my old customers whom I depended on this 
fall have died; three others have sold out, so I’m far 
poorer than I’d any reason to foresee, though I didn’t 
expect much. My children are brave; it runs in the 
family blood; you never knew me to whine, though you 
know how little trade I have. As I said, the boy and 
girl are brave, but the blow is going to hurt them aw- 
fully, so to give them time to pull 
themselves together after it, and save 
them from breaking down before their 
mother, I must pull myself together, 
so that I can tell them—ah, there’s 
the rub! ” 

Burrison had never lost a possible 
sale for the sake of the truth, and 
fifteen years of experience at that sort 
of thing will make a skilled romancer 
of a man. 

* Endray,.” said he, looking squarely 
into the old man’s eyes, “ do you mean 
to say that none of the chaps at the 
store.gave you the slightest tip about 
the Christmas box?” 

“1 knew about the box,” Endray 
replied, while he looked somewhat 
dazed, “and that there was to be a 
dinner. That was all, wasn’t it?” 

“All? All? Didn’t anybody break 
it to you, and delicately, too, that as 
the box held about $500 more than 
we could eat, drink, and smoke at a 
single sitting, and, as you’re the oldest 
salesman at Branting’s—the father of 
the store, so to speak—and as we 
couldn’t help knowing that you’d had 
an extra bad season in business, and 
as you had the extra tax on your 
pocket of two youngsters at college, 
you were to ke asked to accept the ex- 
tra five hundred to make your mind 
easier about college expenses, and es- 
pecially as a token of esteem and re- 
spect from a lot of wild chaps to the 
scuarest and best man in the store? 
*Twasn’t decided till to-day that this 
was the proper day to make the pres- 
entation; then, finding that you'd 
skipped the town, there was nothing 
for me to do but chase you. I couldn’t 
mention the matter before your daugh- 
ter, of course, but here’s the five 
hundred—it’s been burning holes all 
over my pockets. “Twas thought best 
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to do it in this quiet sort of way, so that no fool who’d 
taken a drink too much could hallo ‘Speech!’ Let 
me see; I believe you said you had to get through with 
a heartache, and that a man’s best friend couldn’t 
help at that sort of thing—eh?” 

“ Burrison! ” was old Endway’s only reply, but he 
found his hand tucked perforce under a burly arm, and 
felt his slight body being marched from one end of 
the station platform to the other, and back again, while 
his head was in the clouds and his heart in heaven—or 
at home, he was not sure which, and when he rejoined 
his son and daughter Miss Endray exclaimed: 

“Mr. Burrison was right, father, you do look twenty 
years younger than you are.” 

“Call it thirty-six,” suggested her brother. 

According to appointment, the contributors to the 
Christmas-box met, after business hours, at a favorite 


A SLIGHT DISCORD IN THE CHRISTMAS MUSIC.—Drawn by A. J. Daway. 


refreshment place to listen to the report of the Com- 
mittee of One on Christmas Jollification. Despite some 
inward fortification, Burrison felt very weak when he 
faced the many inquiring eyes, but he put on a bold front 
and said: 

“ First, boys, let me tell you a story.” A story by 
Burrison was always in order, for it was always an able 
effort—of its kind. But it was a new kind that the 
Branting salesmen listened to that night; it did not 
elicit a single guffaw, though it was told “for all it 
was worth,” Burrison asserted afterward with much ear- 
nestness. But when, to his story of old Endray’s misery, 
he added the romance which he had thought aloud to 
Endray, and concluded by telling of the transfer of the 
money to Endray’s hand and pocket, there arose a 
chorus of startled ejaculations. Burrison’s eyes flashed 
and he continued: 


“Tf any of you, or all cf you, disapprove of the 
proceedings of your Committee of One, or feel like in- 
timating that the said Committee lied to Endray, you’ve 
only to speak out, and receive the Committee’s personal 
check for your full share of the five hundred. Names ?— 
don’t all speak at once, gentlemen.” 


There were two or three seconds of silence; then one 
of the salesmen said: 


“T move that the action of the Committee be ap- 
proved with thanks; and that the Committee be retained 
in its position as long as Endray’s son and daughter re- 
main in college, and that we get up a Christmas-box 
next year, and as many more years as the young En- 
drays remain at school. All in favor will say ‘aye’; 
those opposed will be run out of Branting’s.” 


“ Aye! ” said every one. 





EAR SANTA : If you come to me 
This year, I want to say, 
Don't leave the gifts in other years 
You always gave away. 
For mimic men and tiny trains 
That once were things of joy 
No longer touch the critic heart 
Of any modern boy. 


Now, if you have a mind to bring 
Something to make a noise. 

And scare my sister Nan away 
And frighten all the boys— 

Don't leave a cannon toy or drum, 
A horn or baby bell— 

But hustle ‘round and get for me 
A loaded lyddite shell. 





Letter to Santa 


By A Modern Boy. 


SSS 


I want to take Joe Brown a ride, 
For ever since the spring 

He’s hauled me in his little cart— 
He pulls it with a string— 

And if you think to tickle me 
With something that will go, 

Eschew the baby trains and carts 
And send an automo. 


Claus 


Don’t give me candy animals— 
They never win a race— 

But I'd be pleased to death to get 
A filly that can pace. 

I don’t care much for flying kites— 
I want to go up, too— 

So leave behind the kites and send 
An air-ship ; that will do. 


Those fairy tales, and Mother Goose— 
I hope they’re out of print, 

For boys don't read them any more— 
But if you'll take a hint, 

Why, pack me off a vellum-bound 
Encyclopedia— 

And I'll be happy—for at least 
A part of Christmas Day ! 

Avoysius COLL. 








Some Queer Rhymes About Inns 


HE ADVANCED temperance sentiment of the pres- 
ent day had the effect, among other things, of 
bringing such words as “ tavern” and “inn” into more 
or less undeserved disrepute. How differently such 
places were regarded in the olden time may be gathered 
from the frequent praise bestowed upon inns and tav- 
erns in prose and verse by famous writers. Thus we 
have the famous inscription by Shenstone at Henley, 
on the Thames: 


*“* Who’er hath traveled life’s dull round; 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found, 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 


And Boswell tells of his hero, Dr. Johnson, saying, 
“There is nothing which has yet been contrived by 
man by which so much happiness is produced as by a 
good tavern or inn.” Archbishop Leighton often said 
that “If he were to choose a place to die in, it should 
be an inn;” which is certainly a very curious observa- 
tion for any man to make who ever had a home of his 
own. “A good hotel” is a blessing to a traveler who 
loves to quote Shakespeare: “ Shall I not take mine ease 
in mine inn?” On the sign of “The Baker and the 
Brewer,” in Birmingham, England, is the following 
quatrain: 


The Baker says, “* I’ve the staff of life, 
And you're a silly elf.” ’ 
The Brewer replied, with artful pride, 
i ‘hy this is life itself.” : ; 
At the King’s Head Inn, Stutton, near Ipswich, is 
this address to wayworn travelers: 
Good people, stop, and pray -walk in; 
Here’s wine and brandy, rum and gin; 
And what is more, good purl and ale 
. Are both sold here by old Nat Dale. 5 
This tap-room inscription is in a wayside tavern in 
Northumberland, England: 


Here stop and spend a social hour 
In harmless mirth and fun; 
Let friendship reign, be just and kind, 
And evil speak of none. ‘ 4 
At the Red Lion Inn, Hollins Green, an English vil- 
lage, is this: 
Call freely. 
Drink merrily, 
Pay honestly, 
Part quietly. 
The rules, my friends, will bring no sorrow; 
You pay to-day, I’ll trust to-morrow. | ; P 
In the county of Norfolk, Eng., is this singular in- 


scription: 


More beer score clerk 
For my my his 
Do trust pay sent 

I IT must has 
Shall if I brewer 
What and and my 


The author of * Tavern Anecdotes” records the 
lowing: 
At the Swan Tavern, kept by Lound 
The best accommodations be found: 
Wine, spirits, porter, bottled beer, 
You'll find in high perfection here. 
If in the garden with your lass, 
You feel inclined to take a glass, 
There tea and coffee of the best, 
Provided is for every guest; 
Or, if disposed a pipe to smoke, - 
To sing a song or crack a joke 
You may repair across the green, 
Where naught is heard, though much is seen, 
Then laugh and drink and smoke away 
And but a moderate reckoning pay.” 


Yet Fynes Moryson, in his “ Itinerary,” thus speaks 
of English inns in the olden time: 


As soon as a passenger comes to an inne, the servants run to 
him, and one takes his horse and walkes him about till he be cool, 
then rubs him down, and gives him meat; another servant gives 
the passenger his private chamber, and kindles his fire; the third 
pulls off his bootes and makes them cleane; then the host and host- 
ess visit him, and if he will eate with the hoste or at a common 
table with the others, his meale will cost him sixpence, or in some 
places fourpence: but if he will eate in his chamber, he commands 
what meat he will, according to his appetite; yea, the kitchen is 
open to him to order the meat to be dressed as he likes beste. 
After having eaten what he pleases, he mary, with credit, set by 
a part for next day’s breakfast. His bill will then be written for 
him, and should he object to any charge, the host is ready to alter 


it. ae 
“Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis! 
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HE SCHOOLMAS- 
TER of Chestnut 
Ridge was interrupted 
in his after-school soli- 
tude by the click of 
hoof sound of 
voices on the little 
bridle path that led to 
clearing in 
which his schoolhouse 
stood. He laid down 
his pen as the figures 
of a man and woman 
on horseback passed 
the windows, and dis- 
mounted before’ the 
porch. He recognized 
the complacent, good- 
humored faces of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover, who 
neighboring 
some im- 
portance, who 
accounted well- 
people by the 
community. Being a 
childless couple, how- 


and 


the seant 


owned a 

ranch of 
and 
were 


to-do 





ever, while they gra- 


support of the little school 


ciously contributed to the 
they had not added to its flock, and it was with some 
that the 


curiosity young schoolmaster greeted them, 
and awaited the purpose of their visit. This was pro- 
tracted in delivery through a certain polite dalliance 
with the real subject, characteristic of the southwestern 
pioneer. 
+ - a 

* Well, Almiry,” said Mr. Hoover, turning to his wife 
after the first greeting with the schoolmaster was over, 
“this makes me feel like old times, you bet! Why, | 
ain’t bin inside a schoolhouse since 1 was knee high to 
Thar’s the benches and the desks, and the 
books and all them * 
Dear! Dear! But the teacher in those days was ez old 
and grizzled as | be—and some o’ the scholars—no offense 
to you, Mr. Brooks—was older and bigger nor you. But 
times is changed; yet look, Almiry—if thar ain’t a hunk 
o’ stale gingerbread in that desk—jest as it uster be! 
Lord! how it all comes back! Ez 1 was sayin’ only 
tother day, we can’t be too grateful to our parents for 
givin’ us an eddication in our youth,” and Mr. Hoover, 
with the air of recalling an alma mater of sequestered 


a grasshopper. 
abbs, abbs,” jest like the old days. 


gloom and cloistered endictias, gazed reverently around 
the new pine walls. 

But Mrs. Hoover here intervened with a gracious 
appreciation of the schoolmaster’s youth after her usual 
kindly fashion. ‘ And don’t you forget it, Hiram Hoover, 
that these young folks of to-day kin teach the old school- 
masters of way back mor’n you and | dream of. We've 
heard of your book larnin’, Mr. Brooks, afore this—and 
we’re proud to hev you here even if the Lord has not 
pleased to give us the children to send to ye. But we've 
always paid our share in keeping up the school for 
others that was more favored, and now it looks as if He 
had not forgotten us, and ez if,” with a significant half 
shy glance at her husband and a corroborating nod from 
that gentleman, “ ez, if, reely, we might be reckonin’ to 
send you a scholar ourselves.” 

The young schoolmaster, sympathetic and sensitive, 
felt somewhat embarrassed. The allusion to his extreme 
youth, mollified though it was by the salve of praise 
from the tactful Mrs. Hoover, had annoyed him and per- 
haps added to his slight confusion over the information 
she vouchsafed. He had not heard of any late addition 
to the Hoover family—he would not have been likely to, 
in his secluded habits—and although he was accustomed 
to the naive and direct simplicity of the pioneer, he could 
searcely believe that this good lady was announcing a 
maternal expectation. He smiled vaguely and begged 
them to be seated. 

_ a 

“Ye see,” said Mr. Hoover, dropping on a low bench, 
“the way the thing pans out is this: Almiry’s brother 
is a pow’ful preacher down the coast of San Antonio and 
hez settled down thar with a big Free Will Baptist 
Church congregation, and a heap o’ land got from them 
Mexicans. Thar’s a lot 0’ poor Spanish and Injin trash 
that belong to the land, and Almiry’s brother hez set 
about convertin’ ’em, givin’ ‘em ‘convickshion’ and 
religion—though the most of ’em is Papists and followers 
of the Scarlet Woman. Thar was an orphan—a little girl 
that he got outer the hands o’ them priests, kinder 
‘snatched as a brand from the burnin’, and he sent her 
to us to be brought up in the ways o’ the Lord—knowin’ 
that we had no children of our own. But we thought she 
oughter get the benefit 0’ schoolin’, too, besides our own 
care, and we reckoned to bring her here—reg’lar, to 
school.” 

Relieved and pleased to help the good-natured people 
in the care of the homeless waif, albeit somewhat doubt- 
ful of their religious methods, the schoolmaster said he 
would be delighted to number her among his little flock. 
Had she already received any tuition?” 

“Only from them padres, ye know, things about 
saints, Virgin Marys, visions and miracles,” put in 
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Mrs. Hoover, “and we kinder thought ez you know 
Spanish, you might be able to get rid o’ them in exchange 
for ‘ conviction o’ sin,’ and ‘ justification by faith,’ ye 
know.” 

“ I’m afraid,” said Mr. Brooks, smiling at the thought 
of displacing the Church’s ‘ mysteries’ for certain cory- 
bantic displays and thaumaturgical exhibitions he had 
seen at the Dissenters’ camp meeting, “ that I must leave 
all that to you, and I must caution you to be careful what 
you do lest you also shake her faith in the alphabet and 
the multiplication table.” 

““Mebbe you’re right,” said Mrs. Hoover, mystified 
but good-natured, “ but thar’s one thing more we oughter 
tell ye. She’s—she’s a trifle dark complected.” 

The schoolmaster smiled. ‘ Well?” he said, patiently. 

“ She isn’t a nigger nor an Injin, ye know! But she’s 
kinder a half Spanish, half Mexican Injin—what they 
call—mes—mes——” 

“ Mestiza,” suggested Mr. Brooks; 
mongrel.” 

*“ 1] reckon. Now thar wouldn’t be an objection to 
that, eh?” said Mr. Hoover, a little uneasily. 

“ Not by me,” returned the schoolmaster, cheerfully. 
* And although this school is state aided, it’s not a 
‘ public school’ in the eye of the law—so you have only 
the foolish prejudices of your neighbors to deal with.” 

He nad recognized the reason of their hesitation and 
knew the strong racial antagonism held toward the 
negro and Indian by Mr. Hoover’s southwestern com- 
patriots, and he could not refrain from “ rubbing it in.” 

“ They kin see,” interposed Mrs. Hoover, “ that she’s 
not a nigger, for her hair don’t ‘ kink, and a furrin’ 
Injin of course is different from one o’ our own.” 

“If they hear her speak Spanish, and you simply say 
she is a foreigner—as she is—it will be all right,” said 
the schoolmaster, smilingly. ‘ Let her come, I'll look 
after her.” 

Much relieved, after a few words, the couple took their 
departure—the schoolmaster promising to call the next 


“ 


a half breed or 


“c 


afternoon at the Hoovers’ ranch and meet his new 
scholar. “ Ye might give us a hint or two how she 


oughter be fixed up afore she join the school.” 
a — a 


The ranch was about four miles from the schoolhouse, 
and as Mr. Brooks drew rein before the Hoovers’ gate, 
he appreciated the devotion of the couple who were will- 
ing to send the child that distance twice a day. The 
house with its outbuildings was on a more liberal scale 
than its neighbors, and showed few of the makeshifts 
and half-hearted advances toward permanent occupation 
common to the southwestern pioneers, who were more 
or less nomads in instinct and circumstances. He was 
ushered into a well-furnished sitting-room, whose glar- 
ing freshness was subdued and repressed by black framed 
engravings of Scriptural subjects. As Mr. Brooks 
glanced at them, and recalled the schoolrooms of the old 
missions with their monastic shadows which half hid the 
gaudy, tinselled saints and flaming or ensanguined 
hearts upon the walls, he feared that the little waif of 
Mother Church had not gained any cheerfulness in the 
exchange. 

As she entered the room with Mrs. Hoover, her large 
dark eyes—the most noticeable feature in her small face 
—seemed to sustain the schoolmaster’s fanciful fear in 
their half frightened wonder. She was clinging closely 
to Mrs. Hoover’s side, as if recognizing the good woman’s 
maternal kindness, even while doubtful of her purpose, 


but on the schoolmaster’s addressing her in Spanish, a- 


singular change took place in their relative positions. 
A quick look of intelligence came into her melancholy 
eyes, and with it a slight consciousness of superiority to 
her protectors that was embarrassing to him. For the 
rest he observed merely that she was small and slightly 
built, although her figure was hidden in a long ‘ check 
apron’ or calico pinafore, with sleeves—a local gar- 
ment—which was utterly incongruous with her original- 
ity. Her skin was olive, inclining to yellow, or rather to 
that exquisite shade of buff to be seen in the new bark 
of the madrone. Her face was oval and her mouth small 
and childlike, with little to suggest the aboriginal type 
in her other features. 


a a a 


The master’s questions elicited from the child the 
fact that she could read and write, that she knew her 
“ Hail Mary ” and Creed (happily the Protestant Mrs. 
Hoover was unable to follow this questioning), but he 
also elicited the more disturbing fact that her replies 
and confidences suggested a certain familiarity and 
equality of condition which he could only set down to 
his own youthfulness of appearance. He was appre- 
hensive that she might even make some remark regarding 
Mrs. Hoover, and was not sorry that the latter did not 
understand Spanish. But before he left he managed to 
speak with Mrs. Hoover alone, and suggested a change 
in the costume of the pupil when she came to school. 
“The better she is dressed,” suggested the wily young 
diplomat, “ the less likely is she to awaken any suspicion 
of her race.” 

“Now, that’s jest what’s botherin’ me, Mr. Brooks,” 
returned Mrs. Hoover, with a troubled face, “ for you 
see, she’s a growin’ girl, and” she concluded, with some 
embarrassment, “ I can’t make up my mind how to dress 
her.” 
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“ How old is she? 

“ Goin’ on twelve 
hesitated. 

“Why, two of my scholars—the Bromley girls, are 
over fourteen,” said the master, “and you know how 
they are dressed,” but here he hesitated in his turn. It 
had suddenly occurred to him that the little waif was 
from the extreme south and the precocious maturity of 
the mixed races then was well known. He even remem- 
bered, to his alarm, to have seen brides of twelve and 
mothers of fourteen among the native villagers. This 
might also account for the suggestion of equality in her 
manner, and even for a slight coquettishness which he 
thought he had noticed in her when he had addressed her, 
playfully, as a muchacha. “I should dress her in some- 
thing Spanish,” he said, hurriedly—* something white, 
you know, with plenty of flounces and a little black lace 
—or a black silk skirt and a lace,scarf, you know. She’ll 
be all right if you don’t make her look like a servant or 
a dependant,” he added with a show of confidence he was 
far from feeling. “ But you haven’t told me her name,” 
he concluded. 


asked the master, abruptly. 
but and Mrs. Hoover again 
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*“ As we’re reckonin’ to adopt her,” said Mrs. Hoover, 
gravely, “ you'll give her ours.” 

“ But L can’t call her ‘ Miss Hoover, 
master, “ what’s her first name?” 

““We was thinkin’ o’ Serafina Ann,’ 
with more gravity. 

“ But what was her name?” persisted the master. 

“ Well—” returned Mrs. Hoover, with a_ troubled 
look, ‘me and Hiram consider it’s a heathenish sort of 
name for a young girl—but you’ll find it in my brother’s 
letter,” she took a letter from under the lid of a large 
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suggested the 


’ 


said Mrs. Hoover 
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Bible on the table and pointed to a passage in it. “ The 
child was christened ‘Conception,’” read the master. 


“ Why. that’s one of the Marys! ” 

“The which?” asked Mrs. Hoover, severely. 

“One of the titles of the Virgin Mary; ‘ Maria de 
la Concepcion,’ ” said Mr. Brooks, glibly. 

“It don’t sound much like anythin’ so Christian and 
decent as Maria or Mary,” returned Mrs. Hoover, sus- 
piciously. 

o a a 

“ But the abbreviation ‘Concha’ is very pretty. In 
fact it’s just the thing; it’s so very Spanish,” returned 
the master, decisively. “ And you know that the squaw 
who hangs about the mining camp is called ‘“ Reserva 
tus Ann,’ and old Mrs. Parkins’ negro cook is called 
‘Aunt Serafina,’ so Seraphina Ann is too suggestive. 
Concha Hoover’s the name.” 

“ P’raps you’re right,” said Mrs. Hoover, meditatively. 

“And dress her so she'll look like her name, and 
you'll be all right,” said the master gaily, as he took his 
departure. 

Nevertheless it was with some anxiety that the next 
morning he heard the sound of hoofs on the rocky bridle 
path leading to the schoolhouse. He had already in- 
formed his little flock of the probable addition to their 
number and their breathless curiosity now accented the 
appearance of Mr. Hoover, riding past the window, 
followed by a little figure on horseback, half hidden in 
the graceful folds of a serape. The next moment they 
dismounted at the porch; the serape was cast aside, 
and the new scholar entered. 
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A little alarmed, even in his admiration, the master 
nevertheless thought he had never seen a more dainty 
figure. Her heavily flounced white skirt stopped short, 
just above her white-stockinged ankles, and little feet, 
hidden in white satin low-quartered slippers. Her black 
silk shell-like jacket. half clasped her stayless bust, 
clad in an under bodice of soft muslin, that faintly out- 
lined a contour which struck him as already womanly. 
A black lace veil which had protected her head she had 
on entering, slipped down to her shoulders with a grace- 
ful gesture, leaving one end of it pinned to her hair by 
a rose above her little yellow ear. The whole figure was 
so inconsistent with its present setting that the master 
inwardly resolved to suggest a modification of it to Mrs. 
Hoover, as he, with great gravity, however, led the girl 
to the seat he had prepared for her. Mr. Hoover, who had 
been assisting discipline, as he consciously believed, by 
gazing with hushed reverent reminiscence on the walls, 
here whispered behind his large hand that he would call 
for her at “ four o’clock,” and tip-toed out of the school- 
room. The master, who felt that everything would de- 
pend upon his repressing the children’s exuberant curi- 
osity, and maintaining the discipline of the school for 
the next few minutes, with supernatural gravity ad- 
dressed the young girl in Spanish and placed before her 
a few slight elementary tasks. Perhaps the strangeness 
of the language, perhaps the unwonted seriousness of 
the master, perhaps also the impassibility of the young 
stranger herself all contributed to arrest the expanding 
smiles on little faces, to check their wondering eyes, and 
hush their eager whispers. By degrees, heads were 
again lowered over their tasks, the scratching of pencils 
on slates and the distant rapping of woodpeckers again 
indicated the normal quiet of the schoolroom and the 
master knew he had triumphed, and the ordeal was past. 

But not as regarded himself. For although the new 
pupil had accepted his instructions with childlike sub- 
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missiveness and even, as it 
seemed to him, a childlike com- 
prehension, he could not help 
noticing that she occasionally 
glanced at him with a demure 
suggestion of some understand- 
ing between them, or as if they 
were playing at master and pu- 
pil. This naturally annoyed 
him, and perhaps added a se- 
verer dignity to his manner, 
which did not appear to be ef- 
fective, however, and which he 
fancied secretly amused her. 
Was she covertly laughing at 
him? Yet against this, once or 
twice, as her big eyes wandered 
from her task over the room 
they encountered the curious 
gaze of the other children and 
he fancied he saw an exchange 
of that freemasonry of intelli- 
gence common to children in the 
presence of their elders, even 
when strangers to each other. 
He looked forward to recess to 
see how she would get on with 
her companions; he knew that 
this would settle her status in 
the school and perhaps else- 
where. Even her limited Eng- 
lish vocabulary would not in 
any way affect that instinctive 
childlike test of superiority. 
But he was surprised when the 
hour of recess came, and he had 
explained to her in Spanish and 
English its purpose, to see her 
quietly put her arm around the 
waist of Matilda Bromley, the 
tallest girl in the school, as the 
two whisked themselves off to 
the playground. She was a 
mere child after all! 


a a. os 


Other things seemed to con- 
firm this opinion. Later, when 
the children returned from re- 
cess, the young stranger had in- 
stantly become a popular idol, 
and had evidently dispensed 
her favors and patronage gen- 
erously. The elder Bromley 
girl was wearing her lace veil, 








sion of education. He knew the 
people among whom he had 
lived, and he realized that the 
fatal question of “color” had 
been raised, in some mysterious 
way, by these southwestern em- 
igrants wno had carried into 
this “free state” their inher- 
ited prejudices. A few words 
convinced him that the unhappy 
children had variously describ- 
ed the complexion of their new 
fellow-pupil; and it was _ be- 
lieved that the “ Noth” school- 
master, aided and abetted by 
“ capital,” in the person of Hi- 
ram Hoover, had introduced 
either a “nigger wench,” a 
“Chinese girl,’ or, an “ Injin 
baby ” to the same educational 
privileges as the “ pure whites,” 
and so contaminated the sons 
of freemen in their very nests. 
He was able to reassure many 
that the child was of Spanish 
origin, but a majority preferred 
the evidence of their own senses, 
and lingered for that purpose. 
As the hour for her appearance 
drew near and passed, he was 
seized with a sudden fear that 
she might not come; that Mr. 
Hoover had been prevailed upon 
by his compatriots, in view of 
the excitement, to withdraw her 
from tle school. But a faint 
cheer from the bridlepath sat- 
isfied him, and the next moment 
a little retinue swept by the 
window and he_ understood. 
The Hoovers had evidently de- 
termined to accent the Spanish 
character of their little charge. 
Concha, with a black riding 
! skirt over her flounces, was now 
mounted on a handsome pinto 
mustang glittering with silver 
trappings, accompanied by a 
vaquero in a velvet jacket, Mr. 
Hoover bringing up the rear. 
He, as he informed the master, 
had merely come to show the 
way to the vaquero, who would 





hereafter always accompany 
the child to and from school. 








another had possession of her 


handkerchief and a third dis- “‘THE HOLY FATHERS USED TO SOMETIMES LET ME RIDE WITH THEM ON THEIR MULES’ SAID 


played the rose which had 

adorned her left ear—things 

of which the master was obliged to take note with 
view of returning them to the prodigal little barbarian at 
the close of school. Later, he was, however, much per- 
plexed by the mysterious passage, under the desks, of 
some unknown object which apparently was making the 
circuit of the school. With the annoyed consciousness 
that he was perhaps unwillingly participating in some 
game, he finally “ nailed it” in the possession of De- 
mosthenus Walker, aged six—to the spontaneous outcry 
of “ Cotched! ” from the whole school. When produced 
from Master Walker’s desk in company with a horned 
toad and a piece of gingerbread, it was found to be 
Concha’s white satin slipper, the young girl herself, 
meanwhile, bending demurely over her task with the 
bereft foot tucked up like a bird’s, under her skirt. 
The master, reserving reproof of this and other enor- 
mities until later, contented himself with commanding 
the slipper to be brought to him, when he took it to her 
with the satirical remark, in Spanish, that the school- 
room was not a dressing-room—* Camara para vestirse.” 
To his surprise, however, she smilingly held out the tiny 
stockinged foot, with a singular combination of the 
spoiled child and the coquettish senorita, and remained 
with it extended as if waiting for him to kneel and re- 
place the slipper. But he laid it carefully on her desk. 

“Put it on at once,” he said in Euglish. 

There was no mistaking the tone of his voice, whatever 
his language. Concha darted a quick look at him like the 
momentary resentment of an animal, but almost as 
quickly her eyes became suffused, and with a hurried 
movement she put on the slipper. 

“ Please, sir, it dropped off, and Jimmy Snyder passed 
it on,” said a small explanatory voice among the benches. 

** Silence! ” said the master. 
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Nevertheless he was glad to see that the school had not 
noticed the girl’s familiarity, even though they thought 
him “ hard.” He was not sure upon reflection but that 
he had magnified her offense and had been unnecessarily 
severe, and this feeling was augmented by his occasion- 
ally finding her looking at him with the melancholy 
wondering eyes of a chidden animal. Later as he was 
moving among the desks, overlooking the tasks of the 
individual pupils, he observed from a distance that her 
head was bent over her desk, while her lips 
were moving as if repeating to herself her lesson, and 
that afterwards, with a swift look around the room to 
assure herself that she was unobserved, she made a 
hurried sign of the Cross. It occurred to him that this 
might have followed some penitential prayer of the child 
and remembering her tuition by the Padres, it gave him 
an idea. He dismissed school a few moments earlier in 


HER SADDLE TOWARD THE SCHOOLMASTER.” 


order that he might speak to her alone before Mr. Hoover 
arrived. Referring to the slipper incident and receiving 
her assurance that “she” (the slipper) was much too 
large and fell often ‘“so”—a fact readily established 
by demonstration,—he seized his opportunity. “ But tell 
me? When you were with the Padre and your slipper 
fell off, you did not expect him to put it on for you?” 

Concha looked at him coyly and then said triumph- 
antly: ‘“‘ Ah, no! but he was a priest, and you are a 
young cabellero.” 

Yet even after this audacity, Mr. Brooks found he 
could only recommend to Mr. Hoover a change in the 
young girl’s slippers, the absence of the rose pinned veil 
and the substitution of a sunbonnet. For the rest he 
must trust to circumstances. As Mr. Hoover, who with 
large paternal optimism had professed to already see an 
improvement in her, helped her into the saddle the school- 
master could not help noticing that she had evidently ex- 
pected him to perform that act of courtesy—and that she 
looked correspondingly reproachful. “ The Holy Fathers 
used to sometimes let me ride with them on their mules,” 
said Concha, leaning over her saddle towards the school- 
master. “Eh, what? Missy,” said the Protestant Mr. 
Hoover, pricking up his ears. “ Now, you just listen to 
Mr. Brooks’ doctrines, and never mind them Papists,” he 
added, as he rode away with the firm conviction that the 
master had already commenced the task of her spiritual] 
conversion. 

The next day the master awoke to find his little school 
famous. Whatever were the exaggerations, or whatever 
the fancies carried home to their parents by the children, 
the result was an overwhelming interest in the pro- 
ceeding and personnel of the school, by the whole dis- 
trict. People had already called at the Hoover ranch to 
see Mr Hoover’s pretty adopted daughter. The master on 
his way to the schoolroom that morning had found a 
few woodmen and charcoal-burners lounging on the 
bridle path that led from the main road. Two or three 
parents accompanied their children to school, asserting 
that they had just dropped in to see how “ Aramanta ”’ 
or “Tommy” were “ getting on.” As the school began 
to assemble, several unfamiliar faces passed the windows, 
or were boldly flattened against the glass. The little 
schoolhouse had not seen such a gathering since it had 
been borrowed for a political meeting in the previous 
autumn. And the master noticed with some concern, 
that many of the faces were the same which had been 
uplifted to the glittering periods of Colonel Starbottle— 
“the War Horse of the Democracy.” 

For he could not shut his eyes to the fact that they 
came from no mere curiosity to see the novel and bi- 
zarre; no appreciation of mere picturesqueness of 
beauty, and alas! from no enthusiasm for the progres- 


» Whether or not he had been in- 
duced to this display by the ex- 
citement, dic not transpire. 
fnough that the effect was 

a success. The riding skirt and her mustang’s frip- 

peries had added to Concha’s piquancy, and if her orig- 

inal was still doubted by some the child herself was 
accepted with enthusiasm. ‘The parents, who were spec- 
tators, were proud of this distinguished accession to 
their children’s playmates, and when she dismounted 
amid the acclaim of her little companions, it was with 
the aplomb of a queen. ‘The master alone foresaw 
trouble in this encouragement of her precocious man- 
ner. He received her quietly, and when she had removed 
her riding skirt, glancing at her feet, said approvingly: 

“1 am glad to see you have changed your slippers; I 

hope they fit you more firmly than the others.” 

The child shrugged her shoulders. “ Quien sabe. But 
Pedro (the vanquero) will help me now on my horse 
when he comes for me.” 

+ . a 


CONCHA, LEANING OVER 


The master understood the characteristic non se- 
quitur, as an allusion to his want of gallantry on the 
previous day, but took no notice of it. Nevertheless he 
was pleased to see during the day that she was paying 
more attention to her studies, although they were gen- 
erally rehearsed with the languid indifference to all 
mental accomplishment, which belonged to her race. Once 
he thought to stimulate her activity through her per- 
sonal vanity: “ Why can you not learn as quickly as 
Matilda Bromley? She is only two years older than 
you?” he suggested. 

“Ah! Mother of God! why does she then try to wear 
roses like me? And with that hair! it becomes her 
not! ” 

The master became thus aware for the first time 
that the elder Bromley girl, in “the sincerest form of 
flattery ” to her idol, was wearing a yellow rose in her 
tawny locks, and, further, that Master Bromley, with 
exquisite humor, had burlesqued his sister’s imitation 
with a very s all carrot stuck above his left ear. This 
the master promptly removed, adding an additional sum 
to the humorist’s already overflowing slate by way of 
penance, and retur.ed to Concha. “ But wouldn’t you 
like to be as clever as she? You can if you will only 
learn.” 

“ What for shculd I? Look you; she has a devotion 
for the tall one—the boy Brown! Ah! I want him not.” 

Yet notwithstanding this lack of noble ambition Con- 
cha seemed to have ‘absorbed the “devotion” of the 
boys, big and little. and, as the master presently dis- 
covered, even that of many of the adult population. 
There were always loungers on the bridlepath at the 
opening and closing of school, and the vaquero, who now 
always accompanied her, became an object of envy. Pos- 
sibly this caused the master to observe him closely. He 


Continued on page 556. 
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The Homeliest Boy o 


T WAS on the day before Christmas, three years ago, 
that I first saw him. He was standing on a corner of 
one of the busiest thoroughfares in the world, where 
three sets of surface-car lines cross each other at acute 
angles, and an elevated railroad roars overhead. He 
looked as if he ought to have been selling papers; but the 
afternoon editions were only just out, and I reflected that 
he was probably enjoying one more moment of idle- 
ness before he entered upon the tremendous competitions 
of the evening’s campaign. 

Both of us had been stopped on the curbstone by a 
erush of cars and other vehicles, such as is constantly 
occurring at that particular point. Three or four people 
stood between us; but the phenomenal homeliness of the 
boy caught and neld my attention. 

His eyes were badly crossed. One fixedly regarded 
the scene before us, while the other surveyed a_ lofty 
cornice across the street, but both were alike in being 
red and watery, while they were buttressed by a col- 
lection of strong and uncompromising freckles. His 
nose was flat and shovel-shaped, and his mouth ex- 
tended from ear to ear. His hair was stiff and carroty, 
and it had not been cut for six months. It protruded 
through holes in his dingy old cap, bristled out above his 
ears, and formed a fierce dado all around the top of 
his ragged coat-collar. 

The crush continued. I began to reflect that it was 
time I should be at the hospital, a good six blocks 
away. A car-starter was waving his hands frantically, 
and dashing here and there. Two policemen, sons of 
Anak for size, bulged and bourgeoned in and out among 
the impatient and struggling throng. Endless strings 
of car-beads stood, as far as one could see, and vehicles 
of all descriptions were wedged in on either side of them, 
while a vast truck, with one wheel splitting off its side— 
the driver important and elated at his sudden conse- 
quence—lay helpless across everything. 

The homeliest boy on earth gazed on this scene and, 
simultaneously, upon the cornice, with rapt and even fe- 
verish delight. It was evident that for several moments 
more the congestion must continue. People began to 
cross the street, in spite of the efforts of the policemen 
and the car-starter. They threaded their way under- 
neath the heads and even the bodies of the horses, 
and paused with defiant mien under the very noses 
of the death-dealing fenders. 

At length one tremendous shove on the part of the 
dozen or more men and the two or three pairs of horses 
at work on the truck, dragged the last vestige of it from 
off the tracks, and the stream of commerce began again 
its mad flow. Down the long lines of cars rang two bells 
—two bells—two bells—and the universe once more re- 
volved, as after Joshua’s experiment at Aijalon. 

Suddenly, almost before the crowd around me began to 
loosen, a wild, half-smothered shriek arose from them 
all—that vague, blood-curdling noise uttered only by a 
multitude which has, for the instant, lost its self-con- 
sciousness and self-control. The thing was too swift to 
describe. The homeliest boy on earth, a tiny girl, and an 
oncoming car, together with several teams, were mixed 
up in it; while myself was half-way between the car 
and the curbstone. 

The little girl had somehow got caught under the car- 
wheels while sne was crossing the street. She had prob- 
ably been holding her mother’s hand, but had been torn 
from it; and right before our eyes, yet beyond our reach, 
she was running, seemingly into death. She gave a des- 
perate plunge forward, then backward, then forward 
again; while the motor-men, pale and frightened, tried 
to stop their cars, and the blood of every spectator froze 
with fear. 

We all started for the child; but the one who got there 
was the boy—got there whole seconds before the rest of 
us—got there in time. And then we saw the child lying 
stretched out in the street—a pretty, flaxen-haired girl, 
six or seven years old; her short, flaring skirt—so near 
had she come to destruction—caught underneath the aw- 
ful wheels of one car, while her pretty. picture-hat lay 
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beneath the wheels of another. But she herself was 
whole and sound, just where the boy had dropped her 
after that one fierce,*wild, effectual snatch, and he had 
dropped beside her, to the definite annoyance of the 
drivers of two hacks, a hansom, a delivery wagon, and 
an automobile, all of which had to give decided and 
very quick swerves, in order to avoid running over the 
prostrate figures. 

As soon as the cars dared to move, the sons of Anak 
gathered up the two mites. They took the girl into a 
drug-store; but the boy crossly insisted upon being 
dumped directly on the curb-stone, just where he had 
been standing. 

He had lost his cap in the scrimmage, and now his 
carroty hair was standing out all over his head, like 
a fox’s brush; or, better, a porcupine’s quills. Several 
men tried to tell him how well he had done, and several 
ladies slipped coins into his hand, but, to the conster- 
nation of all of his admirers, he glowered at them with 
one eye, and at the sky with the other, and spat out such 
peppery and even profane words that they were glad 
to pass on and leave the hero to his own vicious temper. 

Like everybody who had passed through this thrilling 
scene, I was trembling in every limb; and I did not 
get over it for a half hour or more. The boy, too, was 
quaking. I had returned to the curb-stone, on purpose 
to watch him. The hospital would have to wait. I had 
become interested in this eccentric being, and I was 
determined, in spite of his surly behavior, that I would 
find some way of approaching him. I listened while he 
answered the scores of questions which were put to 
him. 

“Naw. Don’t want none. Naw; di’n’t know her. 
Naw; course I di’n’t hear nobody holler. Say, yer cop, 
yer, kent they leave a feller be?” 

He took the coins they gave him, but never once did 
he thank them. He seemed equally and impartially 
cross to the twenty or more warm admirers who paused 
beside him to give vent to their honest sentiments, but 
who went on their ways more or less chilled at his 
reception of their different well-meant expressions. 

Possibly a different demeanor might win him. I 
would try his own methods. 

“See here, you! ” I growled, stealing up behind him, 
and giving him a sharp nudge with the toe of my 
boot. “ Come along with me, and no nonsense.” 

To my surprise, the boy, still shivering, partly from 
nervousness, and partly because he had on such thin 
and ragged clothing, took the hand which I held sternly 
forth to him, and kept close beside me until we had 
reached a quieter street, leading to the hospital. 

“ What is your name?” I inquired, still gruffly. 

“ Bud—Bud Slattery.” 

“Where do you live?” 

Bud answered promptly, and as I later proved, truth- 
fully. 

“How did you learn to haul little girls out from 
under trolley-cars? ” 

No reply. I shook him impatiently. 

* Answer me, you rascal.” 

“The baby got runned over.” 

“Your little sister?” 

Bud nodded. 

“Where were you?” 

‘“* T was off selling papers, but I don’t go off so fur now. 
[I stays by. She won’t never get runned over agin, 
ner the old woman.” 

“Have you ever saved any other little girls that 
way?” 

“Yep; three—four—five—girls an’ boys; an’ one 
time I pulled a man out—he was a dopy un, an’ he 
never knowed it. I’m allers a-watchin’ fer ’em since 
the baby got runned over.” 

* Bud,” I blurted out, forgetting for a moment the 
role that I was playing, “you are a hero. I believe 
every word you say. You must have practiced, or you 
could never have been so swift to-day. I never saw 
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anything like it. Now, I want to make you a Christmas 
present. What shall it be?” 

The boy began to wriggle, and he would have freed 
his hand and have darted away, if I had not clung 
fast to him. 

“IT wisht yer’d lemme go, “ he muttered cressly. “I 
ain’t fer that. I do’ want any Christmas present. Lemme 
go, I tell yer.” 

In as ugly a tone as his own, I repeated my deter- 
mination to give him a Christmas present; but he as 
persistently declared: “ Do’ want nawthin’. Do’ want 
nawthin’,” so sullenly, that I was more mystified than 
ever. 

By this time we were on the steps of the hospital. 
Suddenly I bethought myself of the baby. A present 
for the baby would surely appeal to this strange boy. 

“* I suppose the baby isn’t big enough to go to school? ” 

“Naw.” There was a certain sensitiveness in his 
tone, which showed that the mention of the baby meant 
a good deal more to him than any mention of himself. 

“Well, if you won’t let me do something for you, 
how about her? Mayn’t 1 give her a Christmas present ?” 

The boy’s hand ceased to wiggle and strain in mine. 
The hopelessly crossed eyes began to wink hard. In 
spite of superhuman efforts on the part of Master Bud 
Slattery to restrain them, two tears trickled down his 
cheeks, and left, athwart' the freckles, two canals, well 
banked on either side. 

“Come,” I reiterated crossly. ‘‘ What can I do for the 
baby?” 

“Are youse a doctor?” he asked thickly. 

“re.” 

“Can youse break babies’ arms 

This startling question nearly paralyzed me. 

“What do you mean? I set broken arms and all 
that sort of thing. What under heaven are you talking 
about? ” 

““Oh, youse can’t do it neither. I’ve been after axin’ 
an’ axin’ the doctors, an’ savin’ my money, an’ now I’ve 
got more nor three dollars, but nobody can do it, fer 
I’ve asked a dozen or more.” 

Tears began to flow again along those grimy cheeks. 
They quickened my wits. I remembered that the baby 
had been run over by a trolley car. 

“Oh, the baby’s arm was broken, and then it wasn’t 
set right, and somebody has told you that it ought to 
be broken again and set properly.” 

A beam of hope played over the soiled and freckled 
lineaments of B. Slattery. His aversion to humankind 
seemed for a moment to abate, and a look of almost exul- 
tation illumined the eye which was looking at me. I 
had grasped the situation. 

The baby proved to be one of the most beautiful 
children it was ever my. lot to encounter, and I found 
that Bud Slattery was a faithful friend to her and 
their widowed mother, a lady whose countenance lent 
a clue to that of her red-eyed and freckled son, but none 
whatever to the celestial loveliness of the baby. The 
Widow Slattery had also the same independence and 
goodness of character as her son, and she seemed to be 
equally ashamed of it, hiding her good traits behind a 
barrier of incivility which was almost as marked as his. 

But I gave the baby a present of a broken arm, ac- 
cording to Bud’s desire, and long before the next Christ- 
mas Day came around, the child had two arms, as good 
as when she was born. 

And Bud still saves two or three children a year from 
the trolley-juggernaut, as of old; and then he gets mad 
when people try to thank him. But if you see a phe- 
nominally homely boy down in the thickest part of the 
town, with one eye on the earth and one on the sky, and 
with freckles that you can cut with a knife, and a nose 
and a mouth that are like nothing else you ever encoun- 
tered, buy a paper of him, and tell him to keep the 
change. For he will give it to his mother for the baby, 
he being undoubtedly that savior of helpless children, 
the crossest and best boy in the town—Master Bud 
Slattery. 
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Americans a Temperate Peéple 


p= addicted to temperance may derive a measure 

of consolation from the facts brought out by a recent 
investigation of the English Board of Trade, which show 
that Americans are comparatively abstemious. The im- 
pression created by some of our teetotal propagandists is 
that we are sinners above all others in this matter. But 
the results of the investigation show that Americans 
drink twenty per cent. less of the alcoholic beverages 
than the United Kingdom, not one-hundredth yart as 
much wine as Frince, and fifty per cent. less beer than 
Germany. 

Calculated on the per-capita basis of consumption, the 
showing for the United States is still better. The figures 
given under this heading indicate that the total amount of 
beer drunk in this country is only half as much per head 
as in Germany, the per-capita consumption there being 
over twenty-seven gallons a year, while ours is a little 
over thirteen gallons. France is credited with a con- 


sumption of over twenty-five gallons per head of wine, 
while we consume only one-third of a gallon per head. 
Bearing directly on the same general question were 
the declarations made by Father Hehir at a recent meet- 
ing of tne United Irish League in Tipperary. He said 
that the main requirement of the lrish people was so- 
briety. Until Ireland was a sober country neither the 
league nor any other organization could make the people 
independent and happy. The growing vice of intemper- 
ance was responsible for more misery, destitution, and 
crime among the Irish people than their political disa- 
bilities. In connection with the foregoing, special signifi- 
cance attaches to statements made at a recent public 
meeting held in Berlin, Germany, to consider the ques- 
tion of the abuse of spirituous liquors. Baron von Dier- 
gardt one of the speakers, said ke believed that alcohol 
would one day be universally regarded as an enemy of 
civilization. Seven hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
it was declared, was yearly spent in Germany on intoxi- 


cating liquors. It was estimated that the average Ger- 
man consumed the equivalent of five glasses of spirits a 
day. 

Baron von Diergardt added that one difficulty in lim- 
iting the abuse in Germany was that the State itself was 
interested in alcohol, deriving as it did a revenue of 
$41,000,000 from spirits and $25,000,000 from beer. But 
it is not reassuring to be told that the figures of drink 
consumption show an increase all around in recent years, 
and some of the present totals are startlingly large, con- 
sidered from a moral or an economic point of view. Thus 
Germany alone pours down its throat over one billion 
and a half gallons of beer every year, and the American 
people manage to make way with over nine hundred 
million gallons of the same beverage. These amounts, 
together, would be enough to form a liquid body, or lake, 
ten miles wide, five hundred miles long, and fifty feet 
deep, with enough beer left over at that to run a dozen 
Tammany campaigns. 
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HAPPY SANTA 
WITH PLENTY OF CHILDREN’S 


CLAUS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 
STOCKINGS TO FILL, HE FEELS VERY MUCH AT HOME. 


Drawn by Th. Nast. 
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WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR’S VERDICT — WHETHER IT 
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CHRYMAS MORNING. 


SHA® A DAY OF GLADNESS OR SORROW. — Drawn by Charlotte Weber. 
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SANTA CLAUS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


UNHAPPY 
HE BRINGS A HANDSOME PRESENT, BUT IS DOUBTFUL IF IT WILL BE PROPERLY APPRECIATED. 








Drawn by Th. Nast. 
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A CHRISTMAS SERMON WITHOUT WORDS—“ IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.”—Drawn by G. Meinardus. 


Christmas in Porto Rico 


HE SMALL boy who came up on the last steamer from 
Porto Rico to attend school this winter in New 
York felt quite offended when it was hinted that if his 
fellow islanders wished to properly celebrate either 
Thanksgiving or Christmas they would have to import 
nearly all the ingredients for a first-class dinner. He 
had been up here before, and he knew just the differences 
which exist between his island and America. He knew 
a good dinner too,—so he said—and he was of the opinion 
that Porto Rico could hold its own when it came to a 
comparison of the resources of the tropical island with 
those of America—at the season in which Thanksgiving 
and Christmas are observed. 

In the first. place, he said, we have no winter in our 
island—no snow, not even frost, and the temperature on 
either of the days you mention will not fall below what it 
is in New York in vune or July. I can eat my dinner 
out of doors, if I like, either in November or December— 
in fact, in any montb of the year. And what do we find 
to make a good dinner out of? I will tell you. Anything 
in the fruit or vegetable line that you can raise, so can 
we; except that some fruits, like apples, pears, and 
peaches, do not grow well in the hot lowlands, and such 
vegetables as potatoes and turnips are to be found only 
in the high hill regions. 
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But, can you go out of doors this winter, in or about 
New York, and pick oranges from the trees? Can you 
have your fill of covoanuts, pineapples, guavas, mangos, 
and a score of other fruits, growing in the open air in 
November or December? No, you cannot; but we can, in 
any part of the island. We can go wading in the streams, 
too, and swimming in the sea; while as for fishing, why, 
there are more fish than I can mention in five minutes. 
There are grouper, parrot fish, angel fish, jew fish, 
snapper, Spanish mackeral, and, in fact, more than a 
hundred varieties, the experts say, in the salt waters 
about Porto Rico. There are sharks, oh! yes; and also 
great manatees, whales and swordfish; while in the 
rivers we can find most delicious crawfish, which we call 
“‘ eamarones,” and in the forests edible land-crabs, which 
are considered fine by epicures. 
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I know we don’t have such great golden pumpkins as 
you do up here; but we can raise squashes and cala- 
bashes; and if the latter are not fit to eat, at least their 
shells furnish dishes, bowls, dippers, etc., for the poor 
people to use instead of manufactured articles for the 
table. Why, a poor man can build a house—or, rather, 
a hut, and furnish it to his taste without buying a 
dollar’s worth of anything at the stores—neither nails, 
hardware, nor dishes. 





By Frederick A. Ober 


Of course the turkey is the chief thing at a Thanks- 
giving or Christmas dinner, and though we cannot raise 
such fine gobblers as you can in America, still we can do 
pretty well. You must know that all kinds of fowl thrive 
remarkably well in the island, and, as they can be out 
and about every day in the year, they cost nothing at all 
for food, as they scratch for themselves. Then, again, 
there is what we call the “ pavo del monte,” or the tame 
turkey run wild, or hatched from eggs laid in the woods, 
which, when you can find and shoot it, is a glorious 
bird. 

. . _ 

But, say, did you ever eat a wild:guinea-fowl? Ah! 
that is a better bird than the turkey or duck, roasted to 
a turn and served in its own sauce. Why, in certain 
parts of the island there are whole flocks of wild guinea- 
fowl which are to be had only for the shooting; that is, 
if you can shoot quick enough to hit them when on the 
wing, as they have eyes like hawks and fly like chain 
lightning, as the Yankee boys say. And wild pigeons! 
At one time of the year—about now, I think—great 
flocks of wild pigeons come to the island from Saint 
Thomas and Santo Domingo and feast upon the sea grapes 
around the coast. Then anybody can shoot them, as they 
are not shy, and are very fond of the sea-grape fruit. 
Besides the pigeons, there are doves, large and small; 
and then there are parrots. Perhaps you may laugh at 
the idea of eating parrots, but let me tell you they are 
not to be despised. They live in the very high woods, up 
in the hills and near the mountain tops, where the great 
trees grow and the brooks run underneath the tree ferns. 
They are shy, to be sure, and it requires-some skill to 
get near and shoot them; but they are well worth the 
trouble, as you will admit after you have once eaten such 
a parrot pie as my father’s old cook could make. Parrot 
pot-pie is a dish “fit for the gods,” so everybody says 
who has tried it, and worthy to be set before a king—or 
even an American citizen. 
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There is one thing more which may not meet with 
approval in this country, and that is stewed or broiled 
iguana. The iguana, you know, is a sort of small alligator, 
though it lives on land instead of half the time under 
water, and hardly ever grows to be more than five or 
six feet in length. It is horrible to look at, resembling 
a dreadful Chinese dragon more than anything else, with 
a row of spines along its back, an ugly dewlap, and long, 
whip-like tail. But its flesh is as tender and as white as 
that of a chicken, and, properly prepared, cannot be dis- 
tinguished from quail. 

Now, if you want me to get you up a specimen menu, 
such as I could have if I were at home, it would be some- 
thing like this: 





CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Porto Rico, November 29th, 1900. 
SOUPS. 
Bisque of Land Crab. 
Consommé A la Puerto Rico. 


FISH. 
Snapper. Pompano. 
BROIL. 
Dove. Pigeon. 
ROAST. 
Beef (native). Turkey (native). Guinea-fowl. 
SALAD. 
Camarones. Crab. 
FRUITS. 
Oranges. Pineapples. Mangoes, etc. 
DRINKS. 


Coffee (raised on the island). Native Shrub, ete. 








Everything in that menu, you will notice, was raised 
in Porto Rico, even the coffee and the sugar; while, if 
one is addicted to smoking, there are cigars made from 
native tobacco, in Caguas and Cayey, which connoisseurs 
pronounce equal to the best that come to this country 
from Havana. 

So, you see, concluded the boy from Porto Rico, that 
we shall not be dependent upon the United States for the 
make-up of our forthcoming dinners; but, at the same 
time, I will admit that we depend upon this country 
for all our salt fish, and that if the supply of “ Cape 
Cod turkey” is cut short many a poor Porto Rican 
will have to go without anything to eat except bananas 
and plantains. 


Negro Census Figures. 


- HAS been a general belief that the race problem 

in this country, with particular reference to the 
colored population, was likely to become still more com- 
plicated and difficult in the future on account of the 
alleged rapid increcse of the negro. Recent census 
statistics go to show that fears of this are groundless 
so far as the increase is concerned. The colored ele- 
ment constituted 12.2 per cent. of the total population 
of the United States in 1900, as against 12.5 per cent. 
in 1890, a decade before. The white population shows 
an increase, since 1890, of 11,824,618, or 21.4 per cent., 
and the colored element, as a whole, of 1,409,013, or 
17.8 per cent. Perhaps these figures do not come too 
late to temper the proceedings of the constiution makers 
in the South before whom the spectre of negro dominance 
has been looming in a most portentous form. 
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A DINNER FOR THE PARSON—A CHRISTMAS INCIDENT “ AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE.”—Drawn by Fred Nankivel. 


Christmas in the Ice-Bound Arctic 


By George Wallace Melville, Rear-Admiral and Engineer-in-Chief, U. S. N. 





_ THE land of mirage and 
mystery, of eternal ice 


and snow, where day is 
turned into darkness and 
silence broods’ over all, 


broken but by the roar of the 
cracking and crashing of ice- 
bergs, the grinding and 
crushing of ice-waves, the 
howling and shrieking of old 
Boreas across the barren icy 
wastes, far from every ves- 
tige of man— Christmas 
passed amid such wild and 
awful grandeur is an expe- 
rience vouchsafed only to the 
few adventurous _ spirits. 
Life in the Arctic is full of 
perils, at best, with the 
shadow of death ever at hand; but to the fearless ex- 
plorer there is unfolded an unending panorama of glory 
that makes his heart exult and rejoice within him. 
Standing. face to face with the God of nature, his soul 
quickens and he gathers fresh inspiration and new hope 
that impel him onward, unmindful of hunger and toil, 
of hardship and cold. 

Two of the Christmas days that I spent in the Arctic 
were passed aboard the good ship Jeannette, Lieutenant- 
Commander De Long, commanding. The first Christmas 
found us ice-bound, our ship partly crushed and leak- 
ing. Both hand and steam pumps were working day 
in and night out to keep her afloat, and were never to 
cease until she went down. Six months before, bright and 
alive with hope and stout of heart, we had steamed out 
ot Sar Francisec harbor, followed by farewell cheers and 
the booming of guns—bound for the polar seas. Now, 
fast in the floe, with a leaking ship and no probability of 
release—never were prospects for a Merry Christmas 
more gloomy. 

The sailorman is a queer being, given to forebodings 
and grumblings when the sky is clear, but plucky and 
hopeful when the weather looks squally. After all these 
busy years devoted to an exacting profession, it warms 
my heart to recall] the remark of a cheery-spirited mess- 
mate now “among the sleeping dead.” “TI like to lie 
awake in my berth o’ nights,” said he, “ and listen to the 
merry chug of the pumps.” ‘Though the most of us did 
not appreciate the “merry chug” of the pumps, the 
usual shipboard Christmas festivities were carried out 
by our universal desire to brighten our hazardous situa- 
tion—and we were merry. 

The brilliant Arctic summer froze into the darkness of 
winter, and when Christmas came again we were still in 
the ice, drifting back and forth at the will of wind and 
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current, not knowing how long our ship could hold 
together, not knowing how long our provisions would 
hold out, and the “merry chug” of the pumps was 
still going on. But, notwithstanding our anxieties and 
surrounding dangers, life was exhilarating and not with- 
out its pleasures. 

Heedless of the bitter cold that was frosting our faces 
with rime, the thoughtful among us would stand con- 
templating .for hours the awful beauty of the Arctic 
revealed to us by day and by night—spectacles grand 
and terrific. There was the ever-changing drift of the 
restless ice-packs—for ice in the Arctic Ocean is never 
at rest, but always in motion—the breaking and crash- 
ing of the ice when the thick-ribbed floes would split with 
a roar like artillery; or, pushing and tumbling, rushing 
and rolling, would crash together or, in telescoping, pile 
up: into hundred-feet floe-bergs. Silent and awestruck 
we watched the meeting of the ice masses in battle. 
Like the steel-clad vikings of old in their sea fights, glis- 
tening and screaming they bore down, then reeled with 
the shock of the conflict. Advancing and fleeing, pur- 
suing and smiting, shrieking and moaning, the riot and 
din of the battle was pierced by the wails of the van- 
quished. Towering and grim the victors rocked over 
the heaps of the fallen—then all was quiet again. Night 
after night, what visions we saw in the star-lit heavens, 
in that most wonderful pageant of all—the aurora. 

Beginning with slight flashes in the sky, like summer 
lightning, it grows stronger and stronger, dancing a 
fairy dance of lights, down and across the ice, from right 
to left, from left to right, increasing in brilliancy, till 
all the ice king’s domain seems ablaze with rainbow- 
hued light, with yellow or white predominating. Then, 
with a rush, as of the whirlwind, it gathers itself to- 
gether and soars rapidly upward in long ribbons of quiv- 
ering light, gradually coiling in a corona in the zenith, 
where fold after fold of the curtain shimmers and flut- 
ters, and then dances away in the distance, leaving the 
ice-bound world lighted by the cold white light of the 
moon and stars. 

Often, 1s I watched the aurora, would there come 
back to my mind the thoughts of my boyish days, the 
days when I read of the Ark of the Covenant, covered 
with a cloud as it was borne in the midst of the mar- 
shaled hosts of Israel; and it seemed to give shape and 
substance to my youthful conceptions of the passing away 
of the world. “ when the heavens shall be folded as a 
mighty scroll.” 

While the glories of nature’s revelations stirred our 
very depths a stillness crept over our little band. In 
silent meditation each one searched his soul, and the 
thoughts of many turned toward beloved homes. Others 
had no homes to think of—for many of those who follow 
the sea do not know what it is to have a home. And 


some there were among us to whom the utter silence, 
pitiless storms, and deadly cold of the Arctic were as 
nothing in comparison to their shattered dreams of hap- 
piness. With desolation had their lives been made deso- 
late, and the contemplation of nature brought balm and 
healing to their spirits, and joy to their hearts, because 
of their desolation, similarly so, with the blessed of the 
dead. 

And our second Christmas in the Arctic was merry, 
despite perils and misfortunes. Like plants kept from 
the light, the flush of rugged health had left our cheeks, 
and our hair and beards were bleached to sickly hues. It 
seemed as though we were turning into a pale, spectral 
crew to man our ship, outlined white and ghostly against 
the sky. But hope still ran high and all entered heartily 
into the plans for the holiday amusements. The sailors 
erected a stage in the deck-house for a theatrical per- 
formance, an orchestra was organized, a play written, 
and ditty-boxes and clothes-lockers overhauled for ma- 
terials for costumes. 

The day before the performance, with shouts of 
“Whoa! Whoa, dere! ” to an imaginary train of restive 
reindeer, with a rattle and bang at the cabin door, and 
in a swirl of snow and wind, the bill-poster entered, and 
with much ceremony posted on one of the cabin bulkheads 
the playbill of the performance to be given at the Jean- 
nette Opera House, in latitude 73 degrees, 48 minutes 
north, longitude 177 degrees, 32 minutes east, between the 
giant floebergs, near the site of the palace of King 
Frost, at the mouth of old Boreas. Then we were to 
behold the form of the girl we all loved, but whom most 
of us would never get. The programme included the play, 
music, songs, and dances, an epilogue from one of the 
officers, and an address from the commander. Admission 
was free, but the hope was expressed that all might be 
treated to hot grog and plum duff for Christmas din- 
ner. 

On the evening of the performance, all hands as- 
sembled in the deck house. Seats—boxes of canned 
meats, vegetables, pemmican, and firkins of butter— 
had been arranged for the officers and men. The “ merry 
chug” of the pumps was going on to keep the ship from 
sinking, and the heat from the engine caused a steady 
drip of water from deck and bulkheads, but, notwith- 
standing these discomforts, we were merry. The com- 
mander’s address was kind and cheering; the orchestra 
played its most entrancing strains; the dances were 
heartily applauded; the play was acted with spirit, and 
the epilogue was well rendered. The play depicted the 
experiences of a beautiful girl in love with a youth, whom 
her cruel parents forbade her to marry. We had a 
handsome young chap on board who made a very pretty 
girl. “Miss Susan,” in her sailor-made costume of 

Continued on page 586 
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A Christmas Paying Guest 


By Fohn Strange Winter 


Author of ‘‘ Boctle’s Baby,” “ Beautiful Jim,” ‘A Name to Conjure With,” « A Self-made 


OBODY ever under- 
stood me. 1 sup- 
pose most people 
have their trou- 
bles. Well, I have 

had my share. There are 
troubles of many kinds— 
hereditary troubles, which 
come upon one_ because 
one’s fore-elders were bad 
or foolish; troubles which 
come upon one through 
sheer misfortune and ill- 
luck; breaking of banks, 
ruin of business, poorness 
of trade; misfortune in 
personal ways, like slip- 
ping on a bit of orange 
peel, or being in a rail- 
way train’ when 
they split the 
points. But these 
are misfortunes 
which only come now 
and then; they mostly 
come in spite of us and 
are hardly to be avoided, 
but the troubles that I 
have in my mind are of a 
very different order. 
There is the trouble of 
shyness. Oh, it makes 
the blood of a shy person 
curdle to think of it! 
There is the trouble of 
some physical defect—a 
stammer, a stutter, a squint, a club foot, an incorrigible 
and incurable ugliness, and there is a trouble which 
strikes even deeper than any of these—the trouble of 


being misunderstood. 
a . . 





Oh, my reader, do you know the trouble of being 
misundersteod? I hope not. If you do, then you know 
what it is to feel outcast, to feel a perfect Ishmael, 
your hand against every man’s and every man’s hand 
against you. And that is what I felt from my cradle 
up. I am certain that I was misunderstood as a long- 
clothes baby; 1 was certainly misunderstood as a little 
child, as a boy, as a youth, as a man. My own people, 
including my father and mother, made a point of mis- 
understanding everything that I did and said and looked ; 
everything that I thought, or they thought that 1 
thought, and didn’t like and didn’t say. I was wrong 
all round; even when I grew up to man’s estate, blessed 
with good health and a very decent fortune, 1 seemed to 
be cursed in every other relation of life. 

““T don’t know what it is,” I heard my mother say 
one day, when I was a big, hulking boy, “ but Sam seems 
unlike every other boy that ever lived.” 

“ The lad’s a cub,” rejoined my father. “God knows 
where he gets it from. It isn’t from you, and it isn’t 
from me, Polly.” 

I don’t know where J had got it. I might have thrown 
back to some remote ancestor, somebody who had been 
misunderstood in his day, and who in that other plane 
to which he has long passed over, and whence they can 
see and know everything that happens on this planet, 
must now realize that one of his descendants sympa- 
thizes with him to the very core of his heart. 


+ - - 


I was not bad tempered. I would have given my eyes, 
or my ears, or ten years of my life to have been as 
my brother Jack, who walked into a room all smiles, 
greeted everybody as they greeted him, with a pleasant, 
cheery word and a pleasant, cheery smile. One couldn’t 
believe a word Jack said from first to last, and he 
ended, poor Jack, he ended somewhere over the other 
side of the world, because he dared not any longer set 
his foot upon his native soil. I never had anything 
against my character—my moral character, I mean— 
only I was always thought disagreeable; I was always 
thought proud. shy, reserved, horrid. And I was none 
of these things. Well, yes, I suppose—yes, I know that 
I was shy; but, after all, to be shy is not a crime. 

My sisters in due time married. There were three 
of them. They were all pretty, they arc all married 
well, they all had superabundant families, and they all 
beeame more to the kith and kin of their adoption than 
ever they showed themselves to me. By the time 1 
was thirty my three sisters were my only near rela- 


Countess,” ‘“‘ The Career of a Beauty,” etc, 


tives. Jack was gone—gone, let us hope, where be- 
yond these voices there is peace. I was well off. I 
had followed my father in his profession and had suc- 
ceeded to his practice as a solicitor. He had also left 
me the larger share of his property after, be it known, 
amply providing for my three sisters, and I lived alone 
in a great castle of a house in the unfashionable dis- 
trict which is called Bloomsbury. Once in a blue moon 
my sisters would come to dinner with their husbands. 
That was generally when it was convenient that they 
should dine in that neighborhood, to go on to some 
theatre, unless it happened that I was giving a dinner- 
party. But I hated giving dinner-parties. For a bache- 
lor to do that he must needs be a popular man, and I 
was not popular. 

Well, 1 was just thirty-three on the day on which 
my story opens—thirty-three; the golden age, the age 
at which a man in full legal practice, with a handsome 
private income and an old-egtablished mansion should be 
the pivot and centre of a large and happy family. And 
I was alone. 

— - 

Margaret, my eldest sister, wrote to me last week, 
“IT suppose you will come down to us for Christmas,” 
she said. She said it in a postscript. I don’t like 
invitations in postscripts; they offend me; they hurt 
my feelings and my dignity alike. They read as if they 
were not meant to be accepted. I wrote to Margaret and 
said, “ A thousand thanks, dear, for your kind invitation 
for Christmas, but I have made other arrangements.” 
It wasn’t true. Indeed, to speak plainly, it was a story; 
but I felt that the end justified the means. After all, 
Margaret was very unworldly-wise. She didn’t want me 
to join her Christmas party; she thought I should be a 
wet blanket. She is a little ashamed of me because I 
am not off-hand, and I am not all things to all men, 
and all that kind of thing, and she is silly enough to 
show her hand. She keeps in with me in a sort of way 
because—well, because 1 always send a handsome tip to 
each of her children. If she were wise she would really 
make much of me; if she were wise 1 should be the 
most welcome guest in her house. But Margaret is not 
and never was wise, and so she puts me the invitation 
of the whole year in a curt postscript. 
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Then Marietta my second sister, who married a coun- 
try squire and did very well indeed for herself in doing 
it. she wrote to me about the same time, and worded her 
invitation very differently. ‘“ Ralph and I are going to 
Paris for Christmas, because the kiddies have the whoop- 
ing cough, and we don’t like to ask anybody to stay in 
the house, but as you are not married, and haven’t any 
children, we thought perhaps you would like to come 
down and put in your time here. Everything will be 
done for you exactly as if we were at home, and the 
people at the vicarage will be charmed to welcome you 
there if you should get at al) dull at Thornley Hall. 
Taffy and Effie are looking forward with great glee to 
entertaining you toute seule, and Taffy is particularly 
hoping that Christmas may bring him an electric train, 
while Effie is yearning for a doll’s house with a stair- 
ease and electric lights. Isn’t it sickening’ Ralph 
pretends that he can’t afford to give the poor children 
such handsome toys. How beastly it is to be hard up! ” 

1 sat speechless over Marietta’s letter. Ralph, dear, 
good, bluff, hearty fellow that he is, wasn’t too hard 
up to go to Paris, and I know what Marietta’s going to 
Paris means in the way of money; but he is too hard up to 
buy his children the toys that they so’yearn after. And 
I was to go down and keep house for them at Thornley, 
spending my festive season between kiddies and the vicar- 
age people! There were half a dozen olive branches at 
the vicarage. I suppose I should have to buy them 
electric trains and dolls’ houses with staircases. It 
was a brilliant prospect.. I wrote to Marietta, thanked 


her for her delightful invitation, and regretted that I 


had made other arrangements. Then a few days ago 
Georgina bounced into the office to see me. “ Sam,” 
she said, “I have only got three minutes. Will you 
give me a guinea towards my mothers’ meeting? ” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 


+ a a 


I dived into my pocket and produced the guinea. She 
took it as if there ought to be more coins than two to 
pick up. 

* You said a guinea,” I remarked. 

* Yes, I said a guinea,” she replied. 

“ Well, my dear girl, if you want two, why didn’t 
you say two?” 


“I didn’t like to say two.” 

“Ts it a genuine object?” I demanded. 

“It is. It’s the only treat of the year to all these 
poor over-worked women. And you are well off, Sam; 
you haven’t any real claims upon you.” 

a a 7 

There was a little break in Georgina’s voice, there 
was a glisten of something like tears in her eyes. Why 
will my people always misunderstand me? Why di 
she come and ask me for a guinea when she wanted 
ten? 

“Look here, Georgina,” I cried, “if you wante 
more than a guinea, why didn’t you speak out? You 
know that I never grudge anything to the deserving poo: 
—hang it all, nor to the deserving rich, if it comes 
to that! How much do. you want?” 

** Would five be too much?” 

“1 didn’t ask you what would be too much. 
what you want.” 

“Well, I’ve got a hundred and fifty mothers, and 
I give them a thorough meat tea, and they bring all the 
babies that aren’t able to walk, and all the babies that 
can’t be left at home alone; and one or two of us 
take all the kids into an outer room, and give them a 
tea, so that the mothers will get a treat, do you see? 
without any harassing—I mean without being harassed,” 
she said. ‘ And, of course, a hundred and fifty mothers 
and perhaps a hundred children—I never do it under 
ten or twelve pounds.” 

““How much have you got?” 

“ Well, Jack gave me half a sovereign this morning— 
it’s like getting blood out of a stone—and [’m—I’m all 
behindhand with everything. And I know three or four 
people who might give me a few shillings; but they’re so 
mean, Sam, you’d never believe it.” 

* Well, I’ll give you ten pounds.” 

“Oh, Sam, you are good.” 

“Now, look here, Georgina, the next time you want 
anything of me don’t come and ask for it in that way. 
I’ve suffered all my life because nobody ever under- 
stood me. I don’t know what you all think of me, but 
you never speak out; you tell me a bit of the truth, but 
not the whole—another time when you have a good 
end in view and you want a tenner, say you want a 
tenner, and I’ll give it to you; but the next time you 
come and ask me for a guinea, I shall give you a guinea 
and no more.” 

“ She twinkled away something like a glisten of tears 
from her eyes, and with her pretty face like an April 
day she bent down and—well, she didn’t kiss me, she 
gave me a sort of shame-faced hug. “ You are an old 
darling, Sam. We have misunderstood you. What are 
you going to do at Christmas? Margaret told me last 
week that she supposed you would come to her.” 

*f made other arrangements,” I said, with dignity. 

“Other arrangements! Are you not going to Mar- 
garet?” 

“Tam not going to Margaret,” I replied. 

She looked at me, blankly. ‘“ Where are you going, 
then, Sam?” 

“T am going,” I said, impressively, “to stay with 
friends in the country.” 


Tell me 


. ” 7 


CHAPTER II. 


OW MY difficulty was that I had not yet found 
friends in the country with whom I was going to 
stay. I had, however, inserted an advertisement in an 
important ladies’ journal, which would, I thought, bring 
me a sufficiency of replies from which I could make 
my choice of a locality in which to spend Christmas. 

“A gentleman wishes to spend Christmas,” so the ad- 
vertisement ran, “ with a cheerful family in the country. 
Distance from London not more than a hundred and 
fifty miles. References exchanged. Expense no object. 
Preference given to a family not usually receiving guests. 
Strict confidence.” 

This, I thought, would bring me in touch with a 
few families of my own class, and would be infinitely 
more amusing to me than any of the invitations which 
I had so far received from my own people. You would 
be surprised at the number of answers I received. They 
came from all sorts and conditions of families living in 
the country, some unmistakably genuine, others as un- 
mistakably pretending to a position which they did not 
possess. I went through them all carefully on the 
evening of the day that I received them, and I put aside 
the most likely ones, gathering all that suggested any 
blemish into a bundle. The likely ones were thus re- 
duced to seven. Three of these were from well-known 
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persons; others were from country rectories; one from 
a doctor in large practice in the Midlands; and the 
last—yes, I admit that the last had a fascination which 
made me consign the other six to the bundle which I 
had already rejected. The writer of the letter was a 
widow. “I have never taken what is called a ‘ paying 
she wrote. ‘“ My husband was a member of 
Parliament, my father was a general officer, and I 
left a widow with six children several years ago. 
You will understand that I have a considerable income, 
but with a boy at Oxford, a girl at Girton, two boys 
at Harrow, and two girls at home with an expensive 
governess, I shouldn’t be sorry to fill one of my spare 
rooms with a guest who would bring with him a little 
profit. 1 have never done such a thing before, but I 
would prefer to take such a course as your advertisement 
seems to indicate, to curtailing any of the usual Christ- 
mas festivities.” 


guest,’ ” 


was 


* +. ae 4 


That was the house for me. An Oxford boy, a Girton 
girl, two lads from Harrow, and a couple of younger 
girls with a governess—that was the house for me. | 
wrote and exactly explained by own position, and finally 
I agreed to spend a week at the Old Hall, Covenford, 
in return for which I was to give an honorarium of fif- 
teen pounds. I felt that Mrs. Wellsford’s letter was 
so genuine, and her position so indisputable, that partly 
for her comfort and partly for my own, in closing the 
bargain I inclosed my check for fifteen pounds in ad- 
vance, so that we might have neither the embarrassment 
nor the annoyance of a bill at the end of my visit. And 
on Christmas Eve I went down to Covenford, armed with 
a sheaf of the latest magazines and journals, a huge 
box of Fuller’s sweets, and a couple of hundred Turkish 
cigarettes. 

Arrived at Covenford station, which, by-the-bye, was 
of the country order, 1 was accosted on the platform by 
a tall young fellow in a rough ulster and tweed cap. 

* Mr. Oxendale?” he said, inquiringly. 

* Yes, that is my name. I suppose you 
Mrs. Wellsford’s sons?’ 

* Yes, | am Alec Wellsford, the eldest one. 
asked me to come and meet you. 
luggage than this?” 

I disclaimed the ownership of any luggage in the 
van. My belongings consisted of a portmanteau, a rug, 
a walking-stick, the colored literature and the sweet- 
meats of which I have already spoken. 

“ Oh, then we can take this along with us. You see 
our trap is not very big. If you had brought anything 
like luggage I should have had to get the station-master 
to send it up.” 

“ Are you far from the station? ” 

“ A matter of two and a half miles,” he replied, care- 
lessly. 


are one of 


My mother 
Have you any more 


- - . 

I followed him out of the station on to the country 
road. A diminutive pony was waiting in a square 
diminutive cart. “Can it take us all?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, of course he can. He’s a jolly little chap, 
and as strong as a dray horse. Here, Jim, stick the 
portmanteau on end—that’s the way—and put that 
smaller box at the bottom. Now, Mr. Oxendale, get in, 
and then we'll tuck ourselves comfortably in with the 
rugs.” 


England’s 


HE STATE or imperial crown of England consists of 
diamonds, rubies, pearls, sapphires, and emeralds 
set in silver and gold. It has a crimson velvet cap, with 
ermine border, and is lined with white silk. Its weight 
is thirty-nine ounces, five pennyweights, Troy. The lower 
part of the band above the ermine border consists of a 
ow of one hundred and twenty-nine pearls, and the 
upper part of the band of a row of one hundred and 
twelve pearls, between which, in front of the crown, 
is a large sapphire. At the back is a sapphire of smaller 
size and six other sapphires, three on each side, between 
which are eight emeralds. Above and below the several 
sapphires are fourteen diamonds, and around the eight 
emeralds one hundred and twenty-eight diamonds. Be- 
tween the emeralds and sapphires are sixteen trefoil 
ornaments, containing one hundred and sixty diamonds. 
Above the band are eight sapphires, surmounted by eight 
diamonds, between which are eight festoons, consisting 
of one hundred and forty-eight diamonds. 

In the front of the crown, and in the centre of a 
diamond maltese cross is the famous ruby, said to have 
been given to Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Edward 
Iil., by Don Pedro, King of Castile. It is pierced quite 
through, after the eastern way, the upper part of the 
piercing being filled up by a small ruby. Around this 
tuby, to form the cross, are seventy-five brilliant dia- 
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I admit it was a tight fit. I felt a little uncomfort- 
able. You when accustomed to London 
streets, well lighted, well paved, and well swept, it is 
a little appalling to know that you have a drive of 
two and a half miles before you, through inky blackness, 
in a two-wheeled box drawn by a pony not much bigger 


than a dog. 


see, one is 


— . a 


My companion was friendly. He chatted all the 


way to the Old Hall. He told me a good deal about 
himself, his mother, and the rest of his family. He 


told me, among other things, that his own ambition was 
to go to the Bar. He added with quiet common sense 
that he was not sure whether he would be able to follow 
his inclinations, “as, of course,” he ended, “ my mother 
and she mustn’t take away 
the other.” I liked the young fel- 
was an out-and-out gentleman, a very 
sample of the rest of the family. There was no pretense 
about them, no thrusting forward of their late father’s 
position, no pushiness, and no mock humility. They 
spoke of their comparative poverty as being an ordinary 
matter of general information, not as a circumstance 
to be ashamed of, to cavil at, or to be proud of. It was, 
and they accepted it. 

I found the Old Hall a charming rambling two-storied 
mansion. Mrs. Wellsford told me that the place belonged 
“There is a little farm land attached, but | 
have let that off,” she explained, ‘ because, although my 
husband farmed it himself, and did fairly well out of 
it, I, with all my children and without any experience 
of agricultural matters, could not but look to lose 
money. So I let it off to a respectable tenant, and just 


kept the house and the grounds for ourselves.” 


to consider, 
from one to benefit 


has the others 


low; he good 


to her. 
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We were still talking over a cup of tea when the 
rest of the family came back from the church, where 
they had been decorating for Christmas. 

“Has Mr. Oxendale come?” I 
voice inquire in the hall. 

“Oh, yes, he’s in the library with mother.” 

They came trooping in, all bearing a strong resem- 
blance to my first friend, Alec. The two younger girls 
were stylish-looking children, with hair floating far be- 
low their waists, and bright, sympathetic manners. The 
two boys from Harrow were a very good advertise- 
ment for that excellent school; and Dorothy, who was 
the eldest of all, was the very type of a sweet girl grad- 
uate. 

“See, Dorothy,” said Mrs. Welsford, when they had 
all shaken hands with me, and Dorothy had inquired 
whether I had had a pleasant journey, “ see, Mr. Oxendale 
has brought all these magazines and papers.” 

“Oh, that will be a treat,” cried Dorothy, eagerly. 

“TI brought another little offering,” 1 put in. “ You 
see, | didn’t know my ground very well, and 1 thought a 
box of Fuller’s sweets———” 

“Oh, did you really, though? ” cried the two younger 
girls in a breath. 

“T did. They are in the hall. Would you mind open- 
ing them? I hope you like Fuller’s sweets.” 

“We do when we get the chance,” cried the younger 
of the two. 

They came back after a few minutes bearing the huge 
box in triumph for their mother’s inspection. 


heard a fresh young 


Marvelous State Crown 


monds. Three other maltese crosses, forming the two 
sides and back of the crown, have emerald centres, and 
contain, each, one hundred and thirty-two, one hundred 
and thirty-four, and one hundred and thirty brilliant 
diamonds. Between the four maltese crosses are four 
ornaments in the shape of the French fleur-de-lis, with 
four rubies in the centres, and surrounded by rose dia- 
monds, containing respectively eighty-five, eighty-six, 
and eighty-seven rose diamonds. From the maltese 
four imperial arches, composed of oak 
leaves and acorns, the leaves containing seven hundred 
and twenty-eight rose, table, and brilliant diamonds, 
twenty-two pearls forming the acorns, set in cups con- 
taining fifty-four rose diamonds and one table diamond. 
The total number of diamonds in the arches and acorns 
is one hurdred; and eight brilliants, one hundred and 
sixteen table, and five hundred and fifty-nine rose dia- 
monds. From the upper part of the arches are suspended 
four large pendent pear-shaped pearls, with rose dia- 
mond cups, containing twelve rose diamonds, and stems 
containing twenty-four very small rose diamonds. Above 
the arch stands the mound, containing in the lower hem- 
isphere three hundred and four brilliants, and in the 
upper two hundred and forty-four brilliants, the zone 
and are being composed of thirty-three rose diamonds. 
The cross on the summit has a rose-cut sapphire in the 


crosses issue 
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“Did you ever see such sweets, mother?” cried Hilda. 
“ Aren’t they glorious? It was good of you to think 
of it.” 

“It was fate,” said Muriel, “ fate that made me point 
out that advertisement to mother.” 

“You are fond of Fuller’s sweets,” 

“Yes, lam. And look at the box. 
such a lovely box 
st” 


I said smiling. 
Did you ever see 
all silk, and jeweled trimming on 





“I think, as you pointed out the advertisement, that 
you ought to have the box,” I suggested. 

“T should like it,” she replied. “ We should all like 
it. No, I will let mother have it.” 

I noticed that Dorothy said nothing. 

4 + . 

Well, I stayed a whole week at the Old Hall at Coven- 
ford. I never enjoyed a week so much in my life. The 
Wellsfords were such a gay, hearty, sympathetic and 
refined family; they were like a breath of brisk moor- 
land air. They said all that they wanted to say, but they 
were never rude. They were perfectly open and honest, 
but they were never brutally frank. They took life as it 
came, and were contented and happy with it, and, what 
was more to the point with me, they seemed to like me 
for myself, independently of that honorarium which I 
had sent in advance. 

a a - 

I had a glorious time. I hardly knew myself. There 
was no great money outlay. The entertainments had 
cost but little—a dance one evening with claret cup and 
a few,sandwiches and sweet things, a smaller dance at the 
rectory ; a big entertainment in the village; a little skat- 
ing, a little hockey, a getting to and fro as best we could, 
with the infant dray horse in the box on wheels, simple 
meals, and yet over all that bright and pleasant spirit 
of harmony such as I had never known before. 

* I hope, Mr. Oxendale,” said Mrs. Wellsford, when I 
took my leave of her, “I hope that you will come and 
see us again. I mean—I mean—of course it was very 
useful, that check, and it made all the difference to the 
children’s Christmas—but we should be very glad if you 
would come again, just as we are, when you have a week 
end, you know. I think men in town and men living 
alone as you do, are glad to get out of London for a 
week end. Is it not so?” 

“May I come again soon?” I asked. 

“Why, surely, yes. We have this large house. 
need only send us a wire in time to meet the train.” 

* And I shall find a welcome?” 

Il am sure you will.” 

*“ With all of you, Mrs. Wellsford?” 

“ Yes, I am sure you will with all of us.” 

“Do you think,” I said, hesitatingly, ‘“ that you could 
find a different kind of welcome for me?” 

“T don’t think I quite understand you.” 

“Well, could you welcome me as—a—son-in-law? ” 

“Oh,” she said, with a smile, “I might. But you 
must talk to Dorothy about that.” 


You 


“ 


om a - 
And TI did talk to Dorothy 
about it when [ went down for 
a week end. And now we go 
down to Covenford quite often, 
she and I, 


centre, surrounded by four 
large brilliants and one hun- 
dred and eight smaller bril- 
liants. 

This sapphire is said to 
have come out of the famous 
ring of Edward the Confessor, 
and was long treasured in his 
shrine. The possession of the 
stone was supposed to bestow 
some miraculous power. 

This crown was made for 
Queen Victoria, as the then 
state crown was too large, 
from jewels taken from old 
crowns and others furnished 
dy command of her Majesty. 
The crown worn by the sov- 
ereign on minor occasions of 
state, called the crown of Eng- 
land, is of similar design to 
the state or imperial crown, 
but is principally goldsmith’s 
work, with few jewels. 
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AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE OF SANTA CLAUS. aa 
AN UNFORTUNATE ACCIDENT WHICH DESPOILS HIM OF MANY OF HIS 
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Dec. 1, 1901. 

EAR SANTA CLAUS: Although I have never had 

the pleasure of meeting you, I still feel that I 
know you in a certain way, because of our relations which 
were pleasant and showed marked appreciation on both 
sides. I remember distinctly how you once brought 
me an ostrich that I had seen in a shop window, and had 
expressed a desire to include among my toy worldly pos- 
sessions. It was a crockery ostrich with crockery feath- 
ers and internals that were also crockery, and not 
chocolate cream. You have probably forgotten that 
you left it for me, but the incident of discovering it 
standing on the deck of a red sled, at the foot of my bed, 
and just under a stocking filled to repletion with all 
sorts of good things, is a picture that stands in my 
memory in bronze and refuses to fade, grow dim, or to 
lose an iota of the polish that lingers in my dreams like 
a veritable bloom of youth. 

Fancy my amazement, if you can, when I saw this 
ornithological triumph in crockery which I had been 
longing for, and marveled at your wondrous skill in read- 
ing the minds of children and ministering to their wants 
in a manner so well calculated to fill them with hilarity. 
I also remember the drawing-cards you brought me. 
Those I can never forget, and to be perfectly frank with 
you, I don’t want to forget them. They consisted of 
houses that were built to draw and not to live in, in 
which respect they appealed strongly to me as purely 
artistic pictures. The doorways were crooked, the win- 
dows were broken, and there was always a stone at the 
corner of the house from under which the grass grew 
upward convexly like the neck whiskers on the horny- 
handed disciple of Cincinnatus. The cow that always 
appeared to be paralyzed with an expression whose most 
prominent quality seemed to be, so to speak, an emul- 
sion of abstraction and amazement, was sadly out of 
plumb, and seemed warped in her mad desire to solve 
the mystery that was throbbing in her vision. She was 
covered with spots 
—in fact, she was 
an argosy of spots, 
which in shape 
looked like islands 
ona map. In look- 
ing her over I used 
to think, in a geo- 
graphical way, that 
the spots or islands 





represented the 
land and the white 
background the 


water, which view, 
I beg to say, had 
no reference’ to 
milk adulteration. 

But this is a di- 
gression, a mere 


discursive bit of 
mental rambling 
that I pray you 


will forgive and 
forget with your customary good nature. What I 
started out to say was that in our relations, which were 
purely those of presenter and presentee, I naturally 
had the better of the arrangement, if I may so loosely 
put it. In other words, you did everything for me and 
I was unable to do anything for you in return. But now 
I am capable, 1 think, of giving you some wholesome 
chunks of advice cut from a huge mountain of experi- 
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Drawings by C. J. TAyLor 


ence with the battle axe of wisdom. To begin with, doff 
that ill-eut and clumsy-looking suit you have been wear- 
ing so long, and ask your wife to send it to the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to be forwarded to the heathen. You have 
been such a sartorial guy that I cannot understand how 
it is that you have not been picked up and gold-bricked 
long ago. You could break a fashion plate or stop an 
automobile by casting a mere casual glance on either. 
Your clothes do not fit you, and you don’t fit your 
clothes. You are at variance architecturally, and you 
are old enough to know that there is no suit of clothing 
that will fit any man, although there is a key that will 
wind any watch, and a tea-biseuit that will fit any in- 
digestion. You should also surrender that thing which 
you regard in the light of a hat to the tender ravages 
of time. Although you are probably the best-advertised, 
as well as the most popular, man in the universe, 
you make nothing out of it. Do you think that this 
course is right when you consider the future of your 
family? And do you not think that there is a limit 
to this habit of giving always and receiving never? If 
you do not it is high time for you to have a lightning 
change of thought. Now, why do you not write a series 
of articles for some big magazine, and inform the pub- 
lic how you came to be called Santa Claus, and how 
you ever came to think of becoming the patron and 
friend of all little children—good and bad alike? And, 
also why you present gold watches to the children of 
the rich, and red apples and sticks of candy to the off- 
springs of the poor? Then you might tell us how long a 
reindeer lasts, and what the wear and tear on him 
amounts to in your hands. You could tell all sorts of 
things in connection with your life-work which would be 
of wide interest, and for which you could successfully 
charge your own price. And what is more, no one could 
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or would contradict you, in which respect you would be 
more fortunate than our generals and admirals who have 
done so much to give us a clearer idea of the engage- 
ments in which they took part than we could possibly 
have gleaned from newspaper reports. You would then 
roll in the shimmering shekels of the realm, and eat 
diamond-back terrapin off a diamond-studded salver; 
and smoke Latakia through rose water. 

You could also write testimonials, and become as an 
oriental monarch of financial power. Your opinion 
of a lawn-mower, a clothes-wringer, or a cyclopedia 
would be worth anything to the makers that you might 
feel disposed to ask. And then there are other fields 
in which you might raise flowers of unparalleled finan- 
cial beauty, even as the esthetic young woman armed 
and fortified with a back yard raises violets and gooseless 
gooseberries. Any department-store that indulges and 
luxuriates in a Santa Claus window, that sets all child- 
hood mad with joy, would gladly employ you at Italian 
opera rates to sit in and move around the window in your 
official robes. It would be a real Santa Claus window, 
and you would be filling stockings in steam heat, and 
people would flock from all over creation for the pleas- 
ure of looking upon your dear old features. You could 


make this store the headquarters from which to send 
your presents all over the country. This would be better 
for you than bouncing and bobbing over the billowy 
snowdrifts, and sliding down narrow chimneys at the 
risk of fracturing your alimentary canal, and other- 
It would also be 


wise disturbing your peace of mind. 


better for the stock-holders of the various express com- 
panies, the average of whom can smell a dividend at 
a greater distance than an Ethiop can scent a shanghai 
be-silvered by the dancing rays of Artemis. From such 
a flying start for money and success it is perfectly con- 
sistent to conclude that the long-headed financier, Mr. 
Morgan, would use his influence in having you made 
president of the toy trust with a good salary, and no 
deer to feed and otherwise care for. You could then 





move in that select circle known by the general title of 
automobile people, and have a fine time of it. 

Furthermore, you should not fail to make some vaude- 
ville engagements for yourself. You would fill any 
house, and your specialty might be called “The Day 
Before Christmas,” and you could pack the sled, har- 
ness the deer, and after doing a song and dance, start 
on your merry journey, amid snow-flakes, sleigh-bells, 
and all the other delicacies of the season. You would be 
a leading card among leading cards, and in order to fill 
all the engagements you would have offered you at your 
own price, it would be necessary to have about one hun- 
dred hours in a day. These offhand suggestions are made 
in the best of faith, and I trust they may be accepted in a 
spirit like unto that in which they are offered. In your 
round this year whenever you come to the stocking 
of some appreciative person to whom you desire to make 
a special gift, will you kindly remember to gild the 
said stocking with a subscription to Judge and LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. It will be highly appreciated, not only by the 
recipient, but by ourselves. And we would feel particu- 
larly happy to know that you know, just as we know, 
that for a double-barrelled Christmas present Judge 
and LESLIE’S WEEKLY is the best on record, barring 
none. 

Let me trust that this may find you and yours in 
the best of health and spirits. If it makes you one- 
quarter as happy as you made me with that crockery 
ostrich in the dim and dusty past, then will you be happy 
indeed, and in causing you such happiness will I be 
happy too. With kind regards and best wishes, 

Yours FOR YULE-TIDE. 























Continued from page 575. 

was tall and thin, with a smooth complexionless face, 
but, to the master’s astonishment, he had the blue-gray 
eye of the higher or Castilian type of native Californian. 
Further inquiry proved that he was a son of one of the 
old impoverished Spanish grant holders, whose leagues 
and cattle had been mortgaged to the Hoovers, who now 
retained the son to control the live stock, “ on shares.” 
“It looks kinder ez ef he might hev an eye on that 
poorty little gal when she’s an age to marry,” sug- 
gested a jealous swain. 


a a _ 


For several days the girl submitted to her school 
tasks with her usual languid indifference and did not 
again transgress the ordinary rules. Nor did Mr. 
Brooks again refer to their hopeless conversation. But 
one afternoon he noticed that in the silence and preoc- 
cupation of the class she had substituted another vol- 
ume for her textbook and was perusing it with the ar- 
ticulating lips of the unpracticed reader. He demanded 
it from her. With blazing eyes and both hands thrust 
into her desk she refused and defied him. Mr. Brooks 
slipped his arm around her waist, quietly lifted her from 
the bench—feeling her little teeth pierce the back of 
his hand as he did so—but secured the book. Two of 
the elder boys and girls had risen with excited faces. 

“ Sit down! ” said the master sternly. 

= a a 

They resumed their places with awed looks. The 
master examined the book. It was a little Spanish 
prayer boox—the “Garden of the Soul.” “ You were 
reading this?” he said in her own tongue. “ Yes! you 
shall not prevent me,” she burst out. ‘* Mother of God! 
they will not let me read it at the ranch. They would 
take it from me. And now you! ” 

“You may read it when and where you like, except 
when you should be studying your lessons,” returned 
the master quietly. ‘‘ You may keep it here in your 
desk, and peruse it at recess. Come to me for it then. 
You are not fit to read it now.” 

The girl looked up with astounded eyes, which, in 
the capriciousness of her passionate nature, the next 
moment filled with tears. Then dropping on her knees she 
caught the master’s bitten hand and covered it with 
tears and kisses. But he quietly disengaged it and 
lifted her to her seat; there was a sniffling sound among 
the benches, which, however, quickly subsided as he 
glanced around the room, and the incident ended. 


a a a 


Regularly thereafter she took her prayer book at 
recess and disappeared with the children, finding, as he 
afterwards learned, a seat under a secluded buckeye tree, 
where she was not disturbed by them until her orisons 
were concluded. The children must have remained loyal 
to some command of hers, for the incident and this 
custom were never told out of school, and the master 
did not consider it his duty to inform Mr. or Mrs. 
Hoover. If the child could recognize some check, even 
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Pupil of Chestnut Ridge 


if it were deemed by some a superstitious one, over her 
capricious and precocious nature, why should he inter- 
fere? 

One day at recess he presently became conscious of 
the ceasing of those small voices in the woods around 




















Miss Dolly’s Santa Claus 


ry YOU know Miss Dolly? She’s Marguerite’s 
pet, 
And, like other dollies, sometimes she will fret. 
The night before Christmas she’d not go to bed— 
“ T want to sit up and see Santa Claus,” she said. 
So her mamma told her nice stories, you know, 
Till Dolly, reluctantly, said she would go. 
“1 don’t care,” said Dolly, “ e’re 1 go to my bed 
I'll hang up my stocking real close to my head, 
Then I’ll peep very slyly out of one eye, 
And I won’t go to sleep till Santa | spy.” 
But the clock on the wall ticked awfully slow, 
The hours seemed bound they never would go; 
‘Till at last poor Dolly had dropped off to sleep, 
Her promise, she found, was too hard to keep. 
OW “ WINKS” is a spaniel, a very smart dog— 
1 tell you that “ Winks ” is no chump on a log; 
Said he, “T’ll play Santa Claus, that’s just the 
thing, 
And all the nice toys to Dolly [ll bring. 
So he gathered them up and filled a large pack, 
And strapped it securely upon his brown back ; 
Then in Dolly’s neat chamber he ventured to peep, 
And seeing that Dolly was quite fast asleep, 
He walked along softly up near to her bed, 
And filling her stocking up chuck-full, he said, 
“Oh! don’t she look sweet? There’s a kiss I 
would take, 
If | wasn’t afraid the darling would wake.” 











the schoolhouse which were always as familiar and 
pleasant to him in his seclusion as the song of their 
playfellows—the birds themselves., The continued silence 
at last awakened his concern and curiosity. He had sel- 


Christmas in the Ice-Bound 


Continued from page 581. 
calico, with her blonde curls of Manila hemp, and her 
winning ways, was most captivating in spite of the 
huge mocassins that projected from beneath her dainty 
skirts. When the play was over, all of the sailors 
claimed a kiss from the only girl they had seen for 
months—the “ Belle of the Arctic Ocean.” Jolly bo’sun 
Jack Cole, declared it the prett:est imitation of a girl 
he had ever seen, and for fear he might never see another, 
he was determined to have a kiss from the “ young lady.” 


Christmas day dawned bright and clear. We had a 
holiday dinner of canned goods, roast seal, plum pudding, 
and excellent mince pies made from pemmican. Officers 
and men aboard the Jeannette fared alike, not only on 
this, but on all other days. At all times the same allow- 
ance of food was served out. On jollification nights all 
received the same quantity of spirits. These nights were 
Saturdays and holidays, and, I may add, were the only 
occasions when spirits were served on shipboard, and 
then only two ounces to each person. Mixed with a pint 
of hot water, spice, and candied lemon peel, it made a 
drink to revive the most downeast. And though drifting 
in a terrible unknown sea of ice and snow, and cut off 
from all communication with the busy world, we were 





happy in the hope that we should yet accomplish our 
mission, and win fame and giory—and thus our Christ- 
mas two days aboard the Jeannette passed by merrily 
enough. 

Time, however, had in store for us the bitterness of 
a fate most bitter. Before the next Christmas came, the 
Jeannette lay beneath the waters of the Arctic Ocean. 
Cast out on the ice, without shelter, 500 miles from 
the nearest point of succor, with seven of our number 
on the sick list, we were confronted with the disheart- 
ening task of hauling our boats and camp equipage, 
provisions, etc., to open water. Then began that march 
of retreat to the South, that long march of peril and 
privation. But still that intrepid band pressed on, 
unflinching, the strong helping and cheering the sick 
and weary. .The record of the loyalty and bravery of 
that faithful crew, beset by calamity and disaster, has 
won them deathless fame! The roads over the broken 
ice were so rough that to forward our eight pieces of 
baggage we had to advance them one at a time, and 
each mile was traveled thirteen times. Thus, dragging 
boats, provisions, and often our sick comrades, on the 
sledges, we reached the open sea. 

Launching our three boats, we set out in them to 
cross over to Siberia. In a violent gale the boat com- 


dom intruded upon or participated in their games or 
amusements, remembering when a boy himself the heavy 
incompatibility of the best intentioned adult intruder 
to even the most hypocritical polite child at such a mo- 
ment. A sense of duty, however, impelled him to step 
beyond the school-house, where to his astonishment he 
found the adjacent woods empty and soundless. He was 
relieved, however, after penetrating its recesses, to hear 
the distant sound of small applause and the unmistaka- 
ble choking gasps of Johnny Stidgers’s pocket accor 
dion. Following the sound he came at last upon a little 
hollow among the sycamores where the children were 
disposed in a ring, in the centre of which, with a hand- 
kerchief in each hand, Concha the melancholy! Concha 
the devout! was dancing that most extravagant feat of 
the fandango—the audacious sembicuaca! 


+ + a 


Yet, in spite of her rude and uncertain accompani- 
ment, she was dancing it with a grace, precision, and 
lightness that was wonderful; in spite of its doubtful 
poses and seductive languors she was dancing it with 
the artless gayety and innocence—perhaps from the sug- 
gestion of her tiny figure—of a mere child among an 
audience of children. Dancing it alone, she assumed the 
parts of the man and woman; advancing, retreating. 
coquetting, rejecting, coyly bewitching, and at last 
yielding as lightly and as immaterially as the flickering 
shadows that fell upon them from the waving trees 
overhead. The,master was fascinated, yet troubled. 
What if there had been other spectators? Would the 
parents take the performance as innocently as the per- 
former and her little audience? He thought it neces- 
sary, later, to suggest this delicately to the child. Her 
temper rose, her eyes flashed: 

“Ah! the slipper, she is forbidden! The prayer- 
book, she must not! The dance, it is not good! Truly 
there is nothing! ” 

a om + 


For several days she sulked. One morning she did 
not come to school, nor the next. At the close of the 
third day the master called at the Hoovers’ ranch. 
Mrs. Hoover met him embarrassedly in the hall. “1 
was sayin’ to Hiram he ought to tell ye, but he didn’t 
like to till it was certain! Concha’s gone! ” 

“Gone?” echoed the master. 

“Yes! Run off with Pedro. Married to him yes- 
terday by the Popish priest at the Mission.” 

“Married! that child?” 

““She wasn’t no child, Mr. Brooks. We were de- 
ceived. My brother was a fool, and men don’t under- 
stand those things. She was a grown woman, accordin’ 
to their folks’ way and ages, when she kem here. And 
that’s what bothered me! ” 

a _ - 

There was a week’s excitement at Chestnut Ridge, but 
it pleased the master to know that while the children 
grieved for the loss of Concha they never seemed to 
understand why she had gone. 


Arctic 


manded by Lieutenant Chipp was swamped and all were 
drowned. The first cutter and the whaleboat, under the 
commands of Lieutenant Commander De Long and my 
self, were separated in the storm, and we landed on the 
coast of Siberia, nearly two hundred miles apart. Unable 
to find shelter or aid the heroic commander and all of his 
brave crew died of cold and starvation in that desolate, 
desert waste, except the two seamen who had been sent 
forward for succor. These men were found nearly dead 
in a deserted hut on the Lena River by native hunters 
and were thus rescued. My boat, entering one of the 
many eastern mouths of the Lena River, our little party 
of eleven, after days of hardship and suffering, met 
natives, who cared for us until we were able to keep on 
our journey to the southward. 

The third Christmas found me enjoying a Christmas in 
Yakutsk, Siberia, and f*tting out an expedition to find 
the dead comrades with whom I had passed the two pre 
ceding ones so happily. Of our gallant ship’s company 
twenty dauntless souls were sleeping their everlasting 
sleep through “the long, long Arctic nights,” buried 
beneath the snow drifts, held in the cruel grasp of th: 
dread ice, when Christmas morning broke again. A( 
this writing, but six of that gallant company now 
remain. 
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FOUR LEADING PERIODICALS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES. 


3 OF THESE ( LESU1#s WEEELY............. .-1 year, $4.00 ) TOTAL, $7.00 
Cosmopolitan........ esacdees seeoeces 1 year, 1.00 (New or. Renewals. 

C R E ce Woman's Home Companion...... 1 year, 1.00 ( ¥Y a ee 

EePEnEreNtreveges noe oosoareseens ens 1 year, 1.00 | pm. accepted.) 


When You Buy the Other One from W. H. MOORE, Brockport, N. Y. 











Leslie's Weekly, Success, Bookman (new), Cosmopolitan 


Leslie's Weekly, Success, Review of Keviews 
Leslie's Weekly and Success ...............+0++ 


Leslie's Weekly, Woman’s Home Companion, Success.................. 
Leslie's Weekly. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Success............. 


Leslie's Weekly, Success, Pearson’s........ 

Leslie's Weekly, Success, Century............. 
Leslie's Weekly, Success, St. Nicholas......... 
Leslie's Weekly, Success, Harper's Magazine 


SU BSTITU TIONS —In place of Cosmopolitan, 


Woman’s Home Companion in any offer above, 1 
place of Bookman or Review of Reviews in abo 
Birds and Nature, Country Gentleman, Crit 
Arts Journal, or Mind. 


WE ALSO FURNI 
OFFER No. |. 


American Boy 1 yr. $1.00 ) Any two for 
Cosmopolita lyr. 1.00 | length of 
Campbell's Titus. Jour. lyr. 1.00 | time stated, 
av’ry onth 1.00 te one or 
Household 1,00 different 


1.00 addresses, 


i 
1 
1 
1 
Modern Priscilla 1 
National Magazine 1 
Overland Monthly l 
Pathfinder 1 
Pop. science News (new sub.) 1 
Recreation (new sub.) i 
i 

n 
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9.00 


5. +4 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly or 
nay be substituted any periodical in Offer No. 1 below. - 
ve offers may be substituted Arena, Biblical Worl 

ic, Donahoe’s Magazine, Klectrical Age, 


SH AS FOLLOWS: 
Or you may make up Clubs as foliows: 
OFFER No. 4. 
Any one in Offer No. 1............... ) 
Any one in Offer No. 2 The 


Any one in Offer No. 3..............! 5 Three $3. 00 


OFFER No. 5. 


100 Any two in Offer No. 1............... ¢ The 
1.00 $I. 50 Any one in Offer No. 8............... § Three + 


OFFER No. 6. 


pe Three, | Any two in Offer No. 2............... ) The 3 25 
y ar No. $ 5 Three . 


1.60 Any one in Offer No. 3............... 
1.00 $2.00 OFFER No. 7. 


Any two in Uffer No _ Se § Three 


Success 1.00 Any one in Offer No. 1............... ) The 

Table Ta alk. la = Any Four, | Any two in Offer No. 3.. ccccce § EMFOO ° 
ae wor = 150 OFFER No. 8. 

Woman’ s Home Compan. | 1.00 J Fe Any one in Offer No. 2............... ) The $3 50 


OFFER No. 2. 


OFFER No. 9. 





Ainslee’s Magazine lyr. 1.00 } Any 1 with 
Bostou Cook.School Mag.1 yr. 1.00 any 2 in | Any two in Offer No. 1.............4. dr 
Current History (new) lyr 150 Offer No. 1, | Auy one in Offer No. 2... oe le 1€ $3 50 
Desiazner lyr. 1.00 $2.25) Any one in Offer No.3............... § our . 
Praek sgatic's Pep. Moe. om \ Any 5 ue OF FER No. 10. 

14 months and Art calendar) d on n ‘- 
J aa © ( Weekly) L >. @ Ome. Net, ang three in Offer No. ee 2 The | $3. 75 
Lestie’ s Weekly 4mos. 1344 | $2 50 SEDs De vcorccccccecce § Fe 


Little Chronicle lyr. 1.50 
Perry Picture Magazine ; yr. 1.00 


Recreation (renewal) lyr. 1.00 $2.75 


OFFER No. 3. 
Arena lyr. $2.50 
Biblical World (new) 








1 yr. S00 | Any two one 


Or I will duplicate any combination or 
club offer advertised, 

The Y outha’ Companion (including all Extra 
and Double N Yumbers, and Calendar for 1902) may be 
addedtoanyc lub for $1.75; Century Ma 
| zine maz be added for *#3.60; St. Nich eine 

; 


irds and Nature lyr. 1.50 | full year to| for 2.60; Harper’s Maguzine, $3.35; McClure’s Ma 
Hook my n (new) fee 4 enoer azine, $1.0; ao 8 Magazine, $1.00; Ladies’ Home 
aaa tte Hoenig LIE 1B | incre | Souraal, $100; Saturday bvening Poa, 1.00 
Country Gentleman lyr. 2.00 addresses, y BP ANY. send me THREE orders 
Critic lyr. 2.00 Y combinations, except those 
Donahoe’ p Masastec lyr. 2.00 } containing Success. you may have 
lectrica 1A lyr. 250 | $2 65 FREE, as your premium, a yearly sub- 
Lyr. 1.50 | ; tioned in Offer ‘No. 1. Your OWN club acd TWO 
lyr. 15 r No our club anc 
Fine Arts Journal | oe 2'00 Any three, | Other clubs make the THREE orders. Special cash 
Mina lyr. zw Spree qneten to agents on “ Success ” and “ Ev’ry 
ulver lyr. 1.50 ody s clubs 
oilett iyr. 2.50 $4.00 44-page Catalogue of 2,500) periodicals 
Srack. with Colored Pilates lyr. 2.50 at low prices sent free . tai 





A $750.00 * Mobile’ as a prize to agent sending me the most aubsoriptions. 


I have no traveling representatives. Pay 


Agents wanted to take orders for above-named club offers. 


no money to such who are strangers to you, 
Liberal Commissions Paid. 


Address all orders to W. H. MOORE, 42 I Moore Bldg., Brockport, N.Y. 
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Three times a week, Chicago 
to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, in tourist sleepers. 


Escorted by experienced 
excursion conductors. 
Second class tickets honored. 
Travel economically and 
comfortably. 

Illustrated book ‘‘ To 
California and Back,’’ and 
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Morphine Fetters Broken. 


A number of the best-known repre- 
sentative business and professional men 
of New York, being convinced that there 
is no way in which more good can be ac- 
complished, have formed themselves into 
an interdenominatio..al committee for the 
purpose of receiving donations for the cur- 
ing of the unfortunate victims of the drug | 


habit who are in impoverished cireum- 
stances. rhis committee gives its ser- 
vices gratuitously, guaranteeing that the 


funds will be carefully protected and used 
to the best advantage as intended by the 
contributors. The system of cure com- 
mended by this committee has the unqual- 
ified indorsement of the leading physicians | 
of the most distinguished and conservative 
institutions ot New York City, and the 
consensus of opinion is that the cure is 
unequaled for the purpose, and these phy- 
sicians declare that no _ contributions | 
given for benevolent purposes heretofore | 
will surpass in value those given for the 
curing of the unfortunate victims of the 
drug habit at home without pain or pub- 
licity or interference with business. Peo- 
ple of means addicted to the drug habit are 
availing themselves of this cure. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the representative and | 
well-known men to whom the matter has 
been referred for investigation and who 
are so convince t of the efficacy of the cure 
and the benevolent designs of this move- 
ment as to allow their names to be used as 
references by those desiring to aid in this 
good work: 

The late Rev. Dr. John Hall, D.D., 
LL.D., of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, said that the sufferings caused by 
the Johnstown flood were not to be com- 
pared to the suffering caused by the drug 
habit. 

Pastors: tev. R. F. Sample, D.D., 
LL.D., ex-moderator of the General As- 
sembly and pastor of the West Twenty- 
third Street Presbyterian Church; Rev. 
David J. Burrell, D.D., pastor of the Col- 





legiate Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-ninth Street; Rev. W. Scho- 
field, pastor of Evangelical Lutheran 


Church, West Forty-fifth Street. 
Secretaries of Foreign Mission Boards: 
A. H. Burlingham, D.D., former district 
secretary of the American Baptist Mission 
Union; Rev. S. S. Baldwin, D.D., record- 
ing secretary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 150 Fifth Avenue; Rev. C. C. 
Creegan, D. D., district secretary Amer- 


ican Board of Fo.eign Missions; Rev. 
Henry Cobb, D.D., Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church of Amer- 


ica, 25 East Twenty-second Street. 
Editors: Rev. ©. A. Stoddard, D.D., 
editor New York Observer; La Salle 
Maynard, Esq., editor CLristian at Work, 
New York: Rev. Edward M. Bliss, D.D.., 
editor of The Independent, New York; 


Thomas O. Conant, LL.D., editor of The 
Examiner; also W. W. Westervelt, Esq., 
attorney-at-law, New York; Jenkins & 


McGowan, printers, New York; A. Condall, 
Esq., manufaciurer of artificial limbs, 
New York; and Mother Prindle of the Res- 
cue Mission, New York; Mrs. E. G. Un- 
derhill, of the Rescue Mission, Newark, 
N. J.; Miss Fannie Morris Smith, Stein- 
way Company, Fourteenth Street, New 
York, and others. 

The officers of this committee are as 
follows: 

President, Rev. R. F. Sample, D.D., 
LL.D., ex-moderator of the General <As- 
sembly, pastor emeritus of West Twenty- 
third Street Presbyterian Church, New 
York. 

First vice-preside~t, Thomas O. Conant, 
LL.D., editor of The Examiner. 
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Second vice-president, Rev. Francis E. 
Marsten, D.D., president of the Presby- 
terian supply committee. 

Treasurer, W W. Westervelt, attorney 
32 Pine Street, New York, an elder in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, to whom all con- 
tributions are to be sent. 

Secretary, Rev. W. N. Ritchie, D.D., 
156 Fifth Avenue, Presbyterian building 


corner Twentieth Street, New York, who 
has charge cf this treatment and from 
whom all information about method of 


cure can be obtained. 


His Journalistic Experience. 

‘THEN you have had experience in th 
newspaper business, eh?” he asked of a 
rich old codger. 

“Oh, yes, I have spent a good deal of 
money with the newspapers.” 

“ Er—in getting articles printed about 
you?” 

* Yes, and in keeping them out.” 


That’s It. 


Ruben Railfence—* Down ter the city 
‘Sam, did ye find out anything bout what 


this here new journalism is thet we read 
so much about?” 

Samuel Sitanwhittle—* I ain’t sure, but 
my opinion is that it’s nothin’ but them 
there bullytin-boards.” 


Mischief Maker. 
A SURPRISE IN BROOKLYN 


AN adult’s food that can save a baby 
proves itself to be nourishing and easily 
digested and good for big and little folks. 
A Brooklyn man says: ‘ When baby was 
about eleven months old he began to grov: 
thin and pale. This was, at first, attrib 
uted to the heat and the fact that his teeth 
were coming, but, in reality, the poor littk 
thing was starving, his mother’s milk not 
being sufficient nourishment. 

“One day after he had cried bitterly for 
an hour, I suggested that my wife try him 
on Grape-Nuts. She soaked two teaspoon 
fuls in a saucer with a little sugar and 
warm milk. This baby ate so ravenously 
that she fixed a second which he likewise 
finished. It was not many days before he 
fergot all about being nursed, and has since 
lived almost exclusively on Grape-Nuts 
To-day the boy is strong and robust, and as 
cute a mischief-maker as a_ thirteen 
months-old baby is expected to be. 

“We have put before him other foods 
but he will have none of them, evidently 
preferring to stick to that which did him 
so much good in his time of need—his old 
friend Grape-Nuts. 

“Use this letter any way you wish, for 
my wife and I ca_ never praise Grape: 
Nuts enough after the brightness it has 
brought to our household. These state 
ments can be verified by anyone who wishes 
to make a visit to our home.” F. F. Me 
Elroy, 256 So. 3rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grape-Nuts is not made for a baby food 
but experience with thousands of babies 
shows it to be among the best, if not en 
tirely the best in use. Being a scientifi: 
preparation of Nature’s grains, it is equa) 
ly effective as a body and brain builde: 
for grown-ups. 








DON’T YOU BELIEVE 


When told that some other make of camera is as 
good as the GRAPHIC. 
GRAPHIC and judge for yourself. 





one Double Plate-Holder, 


A VERY DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
or write us for Catalogue describing 25 different styles 


Ask your dealer, o 
of Cameras. 


THE FOLMER @ SCHWING MEG. CO.’ 
404 Broadway, New York. 


IT 


Insist upon seeing : 


THE 


Folding Pocket Graphic 


is the smallest, handsomest, and most complet: 

camera made; 

leather ; ebonized wood and oxid- 

ized metal parts. 

When Closed Measures f%x4%x5%4 and Weighs 21 Ounces. 
Complete with Graphic Rapid Rectilinear 

Lens and Graphic Automatic Shutter, 


is covered with genuine Morocco 


*30.00 


and 











ree GRAPHIC CAMERA® 
used ‘by LESsLIz’# 
Waeay. ) 








EHICH VALLEY RAILROAD 


Creat Double Track Scenic Highway between NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS and CHICAGO. Address Chas. S. Lee, Cenera! 
Passenger Agent, New York, for lilustrated descriptive matter. 
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E 
by The I A ance in his case is not an immediate neces- 
e insurance Agent. - we oS ‘ . 
: | sity; but in any event it is a step which 
ley Our attention has been called to an ar-|._ }. ' aa : 
the ' : : 4 indicates wise foresight. He is likely to 
' ticle from the pen of Henry Moir, Esq., : , : 
on =e «ie! a need the insurance protection some day, 
actuary of the Provident Savings Life As- |, . . 
. tne : -.. | for all young men look forward to the time 
surance Society, which we deem suffi- ‘ . , . , 
D : . : : when they will establish homes of their 
‘ ciently good to reproduce. Speaking of the : : 
ng Py p hi ti { + ti own, and the sooner the insurance is taken 
: agent, in his very suggestive. contribution, . - 
vho = ‘ ’ 56 the cheaper is the cost. But even if he 
) i@ Says: ° 
om eg P ; should never form his own home circle the 
of “He is one of the most genial and af- “at : : . 
; : policy, maintained out of ordinary yearly 
fable of men and yet a professional call - et ' 
4 : : ; expenditure, would gradually acquire a 
from an insurance agent is not always wel- " ry 
; . "a commercial value and constitute a most 
comed. He is also a public benefactor : : es : 
: : > desirable possession. To a young man life 
doing good to people, sometimes against |. ; Neg. . 

: , ; : : insurance is an excellent investment, bring 
the their own wills, by inducing them to under- | . ; : , Apa 
; . . : ing, in time of need, that joyous and un- | 
Poa take a duty when they might otherwise : “i " 

“ty nae . . | looked-for relief wh:ch is all the more 
leave their families unprotected. He is totem ie A ; 
, take comforting when the trifling sacrifice for 
of the means of saving hundreds of widows ‘ : ; 
. . . . payment of premiums appears in retro 
and helpless children from destitution; pect 
nut he teaches young men habits of thrift, lay ae alti 7 
- coal. : ie A life insurance agent may therefore 
ing the foundation of many a fortune; he | : ae 
I : Aa . . |approach all classes of the community 
assists creditors and debtors in their busi- | *. “alee ' ‘ ef 
; ; . . | With dignified mien; and, with words of 
ness relationships; he aids partners in|. ; : 

: . : .| Vigorous exhortation, impress the unques- 

business; submits to rich men a means of |,. ee ye 
: tionable benefits of insurance. He speaks 
investment, and to poor men the only. prac- , ; Sa 
; , . cee . to some of their duty, and gently insin- | 
tical protection for their families. ‘. é 
ty a. . }uates the element of personal interest 
. “Then why should a useful man con- |. . : pd : 
lat adie deine . on into the minds of others. To all he points 
stantiy doing good, and whose compan- . ° | 
“ad pace tae oes I out the danger of delay, for the health and 
ionship is pleasant and agreeable, be un-|_. . 3 oe 
. « vigor of to-day may disappear to-morrow, | 
popular? Partly from the fact that many ‘ . ; 
vut ‘ : * |and therefore his ever-recurring remark | 
, people do not yet appreciate to the full]. ‘wee : sa 
en d te ; is: Now! Now! is the time. 
the benefits of life insurance. Some dis- | 
like to have the claims of humanity, even —__—— 
, : 
the claims of duty to their nearest and Anti : 
dearest, thrust upon their notice; they ntiseptics. 
shrink fron: the call of conscience and force “Drugs are pernicious, destroyers of 
back their better feelings in order that they health—of life. If every drug in existence 
by may gratify immediate desires. Another | could be destroyed and none ever made 
ily reason is that insur* ce agents do not suf again, the average life of mankind would 
ks ficiently recognize the dignity of their pro- pe prolonged, the sum of human miseries 
ya fession, forgetting that they are confer- |jessened,” said a Scientific Physician, Dr 
OV. ring benefits, and they too often go before |B. Lee. l 
ib the public as if soliciting favors, “What about antiseptics, doctor?” 
th “An agent should stand before his fel-| “ Antiseptics—cleansing agents are in- | 
tle lows in the full consciousness of his own dispensable to the medical profession and 
ot uprightness and henor. He devotes his life | are used extensively. But much harm has 
to a noble profession, and the reward re- | resulted by use of irritant poisons. 
fol ceived is often meagre in the extreme “Unbroken skin and mucous mem- 
im when compared with his constant energy | branes resist germ life. But breaks, or 
yn and faithful adherence to honest and bene- | inflammations, form openings and favor 
nd ficial work. lable soil for germ growth, and the ma- 
sly “When an agent approaches the sub- | terial thrown off in their course occasions 
ise ject of life insurance he is usually met | symptoms of acute poisoning. 
he with one or the other of the following ex-| “ Prevention is always safer—and bet- 
ce cuses: ‘I am insured already and can’t |ter. Insignificant wounds and inflamed 
ts afford to pay more premiums’; or, ‘ What | conditions should be bathed with cleansing 
as is the use of my taking a policy, as I have | solutions to aid Nature to heal by removal 
n no one dependent upon me?’ of obstructive micro-organisms—to re- 
“The man who is ‘insured already’ | store normal conditions. 
Is carries a policy for a thousand or two and “ The strongest cleansing agent with no 
ly says he cannot afford more because he has | toxic effect, no corrosive action, is Hydro- 
im a wife and children to maintain. But how | zone. 
ld would they be maintained if the bread-win- | “Gastric catarrh with nervous compli- 
ner were forever removed? For how many | cations is one of the most stubborn ail- 
Ol years could the widow and children sub- | ments I know of. Although I am quite 
Je. sist on $1,000 or $2,000? In two cases | skeptical about new remedies, I gave up 
as out of every three, where such an excuse | the routine treatment of injurious and | 
e is made, the insurance is utterly inade- | worthless drugs and concluded to try Hy- 
e quate to the circumstances. If the whole | drozone and Glycozone. The results were 
re of the assured’s income is being otherwise | so gratifying that since that time I have 
spent, then the style of living is more| used these remedies with wonderful re- 
tT costly than the income justifies, and some | sults in forty cases of gastric and intes- | 
é systematic retrenchment is necessary so | tinal diseases. 
n that the extra insurance may be feasible. “Many of these cases were thought in- 
i This would give a feeling of security for- | curable, and I was called in as a last re- 
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merly unknown and would lay up a store 
for future necessities, to be drawn upon 
in days of storm and trouble. Neglect to 
insure under such circumstances is abso- 
lutely wrong! 

“The young man who has no helpless 


dependents makes the excuse that insur- | ansville, Ind. 


Y 





Manufacturer, TROY, NY. 


DE DION MOTORETTES SOLcaC 


Highest Award by Automobile Clu 
New York - Buffalo Endurance Test, Sept., 1901. 
Highest Award—Gold Medal—Pan-American Ex 


sort. I feel justified by results obtained 
|to recommend the ozonized cleansing as 
|the treatment in Gastric and Intestinal 
| Disorders.” 

For Health Literature address Colum- 
bia Paxton Wood, 108 Powell Ave., Ey- 
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PREVIOUS REPUTATION UPHELD. 
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of America, 











DE DION BOUTON MOTORETTE CO. N's s7Wx teh St: Nw tor: | 


adison Square Garden, November 2-9, 1901. 
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THE PLATES IN LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Are all made by the Gill Engraving Company. Uniform quality 
and promptness, as well as large facilities, are indispensable 
requirements in work of this nature. Among our other cus. 
tomers are The Century, Scribner’s, Munsey’s, Everybody’s 











































































Magazine, The World’s Work, Country Life, Pearson’s, Life, 





Brooklyn Life, Town and Country, and, in fact, nearly all the 
leading publications. 





COMPANY 
EW YORK 





THE GILL ENGRAVING 
140 FIFTH AVENVE, N 
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The pamphlet, t | 
“ About Our Business,” ' 
will be mailed to anyone t | 
interested in stocks and bonds. q 
HARRISON & WYCKOFF, . ‘ ‘ , 
members of the New York Stock Ezchange, ‘ The biggest is not always the best. But in the case 
York, : ee i ih 
73 Broadway, New 2 of a financial institution growth could only come 
o 
ml through confidence, and confidence can only be 
ee : 
NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. Maintained by deserving. o oe 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
BUREAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF TAXES, 
NO. 57 CHAMBERS STREET, 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NEW YORK, DECEMBER 2, 1901. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons who _ 
have omitted to pay their taxes for the year 1901 to pay 
the same to the Receiver of ‘Taxes at his office in the 
Borough mm which the property is located, as follows: 
Borough -of Mz anhattan, No. 57 Chambers Street, 
Manhattan, N. Y. 
Jorough of he gronx, corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, The Bronx, N. | 
Jorough of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4,6 and 8 Municipal | 
Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Borough of Queens, corne r Jackson avenue and Fifth 
Street, Long Is Jand City, N. Y. 
Borough of Richmond, Richmond Building, New 
Brighton, Staten Island, , fe 
before the first day of January, 1902, as provided by 
section 919 of the Greater New York t *harter (Chapter 
378, Laws of 1897). 
Upon any such tax remaining unpaid after the first 
day of December, 1901, one per centum will be charged, 
received and collected in addition to the amount there- 
of, and upon such tax remaining unpaid on the oe ¢ de | 
of January, 1902, interest will be charged, received anc ’ 
collected upon the amount thereof at the rate of seven 
per centum per annum, to be « alculated from the sev- RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
enth day of October, 1901, on which day the assessment 
rolls and warrants for the taxes of 1901 were delivered 
to the said Receiver of Taxes, wd the date of payment, 
pursuant to section g16 of said a ee et 
D: ‘VID E. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes. : ' : : 
Did more business in 1900 than during any 
THE previous year of its history. Its growth in igo! 


Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital. . . $1,600,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,100,000. 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK, K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 








Buy Los Angeles and 
Beaumont Oil Stock 


10 Cents per Share Par Value $1.00 
NOW DEVELOPING ON SPINDLE 
TOP AMONG THE GUSHERS 


VER 5,000 acres carefully selected oil lands 


in the direct trend of the proven oil belt ot 
Texas, which is considered to be the greatest oil 
producing field in the world. This is the first 
offering price and it will soon advance. In- 
dorsed by Beaumont and Los Angeles banks. 
For prospectus, particulars, and the purchase, 
address 


BROOKS, SPOTSWOOD & CO. 
35 Wall Street New York 














Your Christmas 


Crackers 


Straight from the Oven -Baked one 
day; on your table the next--Old Fash- 
ioned Brownsville Water Crackers—A 
crisp, tasty cracker for particular people 

If your grocer hasn’t them, send 
$1.50 for this 10-pound tin case; 


by fast express, prepaid, to your 
door, 


Chatland & Lenhart, 


Brownsville, Pa. 





has much more than kept up the ratio of increase. 
It easily maintains its-position as ‘‘the largest, 


strongest, most progressive life insurance com-_ , 


pany in the world.” 


Income in 1900 = 2 
Assets Dec. 31, 1900 = 


Insurance and Annuities 


$60,582,802.31 
$325,753,152.51 
$1,141,497,888.02 


HE assets of The Mutual Life are clean and well invested. 
The Company refuses to take risks in countries where cli- 
matic conditions are at all dangerous, and it does not write insurance 


on subjects who are in any respect below standard. The result of 


this careful management is that a policy in The Mutual Life is not 


only an absolute protection, but a profitable investment as well. 


The Mutual Life has returned to 
policy-holders the enormous sum of 
OVER 


$550,000,000 


Its rates are lower than those of any of the other 
great companies, and its guarantees higher. 

It writes policies of any size from $500 upward. 
Its policies are free from technicalities and broadly 
liberal. Every penny of profit belongs to the 
policy-holders. 








HEAD OFFICE: Liberty and Nassau Streets 
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JACOB BERRY & CO. 


{S - lated Stock Exchange. 
MEMBERS : . Produce Exchange. 


44-46 saeaowser, NEW VORK. 
HARTFORD OFFICE: HILLS BLK., 847 MAIN S) 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 


STOCKS - BONDS -GRAIN - COTTON 


lransact a general brokerage business in lots of a 
quantities. Issue upon request “A GLIMPSE A 
WALL STREET AND ITS MARKETS,” and oth, 
data of interest. Information on financial subjects gla 
ly furnished. 


C. H. Van Buren & Co 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange, 60 Broad 
way, N. Y. (Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 415 Broadway. 
Buy or Sell for Cash or Margin 
STOCKS, WHEAT, COTTON, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
QUOTATION RECORD ON APPLICATION 


ALFRED M. LAMAF 


Member N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N.Y. ‘HES .... {12 East 23d Si 
agnantigienase ‘139 E. 42d St. 
LADIES’ DEP’TS. at Both Branches. 
B’klyn Office, Temple Bar, cor. Court and Joralemon St 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
Bought for svepement or on margin, Commission 1-1 
TELEPHONE 1945 CORTLANDT. 
Inquiries regi arding investment or 7s culative securiti: 
tly answered 


n 
DAILY MARKET LETTER ON APPLICATION 


Calhoun Cragin & Co. 


Members N. Y. Cons. Stock Exchange. 











| 50 BROADWAY. Phone, 3580 Broad. 


Market Letter on Application. 





J.L. McLean & Co., 


| 435 Chestnut St., 


| Securities. 





(Cc onsolidated Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
or New York Produce Exchange. 
lc hicago Board ot Trade. 
85 Devonshire St., 
Philadelphia. Boston. 
1,116- i9 Broad Exchange Building, 
25 BROAD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
PROADWAY, COR. SPRING ST. 
640 MADISON AVENUE, NEAR EAST sotu S1 
We solicit the patronage of those wishing to buy « 
sell stocks, either for cash or on margin. 
mm | Advisory Letter sent upon application ; also our 
Special Booklet, which is now ready. 





W.E.Woodend&Co 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange, 
35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Telephone, 2109 & 2110 Broad. 
Dealers in High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Money loaned upon Listed | Orders solicited for the 
eposits re- urchase or sale ot 
ceived subject to check, | Stocks, Bonds, Grain and 
and interest allowed on| Cotton for Cash or on 

daily balances. | margin. 
Daily Market Letter on request. Correspondence solicited. 


L.J, McCormack & Co. 


Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange 
Bankers and Brokers 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone No. 634, Cortlandt 
TEMPLE BAR BUILDING, BROOKLY N 
Telephone No. 3578 Main 


DOUGLAS Licer Co 











Bankers, tt hal Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and { 
Los Angeles, Cal, Stock Exchange. d 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 


Mining, Oil and / 
Soke, Listed dand *\ 









Smelter 
Unlisted, our " deaote é 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing ) 
the large profits of legitimate mining, oi) and sme!- § 
ter investments, subscription blanks, full particu- ¢ 
jars, etc. sent free to any interes' on application. ) 
BRANCHES—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, .s 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, st. Louis, ee ash- 4 
ington, Fie tsburg, Buffalo, Prescott, Ari ‘3 | es 
Hartford, Conn. ; ; Halifax, N pdt. 
Y Montreale: and Toronto, Can. - 













Texas Oil News 


Interesting and valuable facts about the 
Texas oil fields ; amy ge demand, use, 
new gushers, new ts fof small and large 
investors and Stockholders. Letters from 4! 
leading manufacturers about industrial effect 
of Texas oil. Sample copy free. 


A. B. SALE, & CO. 


25 Broad St. New York 
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** The Kohinoor in California's crown.*’ 


MOUNT SHASTA. 





There is no more beautiful sight of its 
kind than Mount Shasta, covered with 
snow and glistening in the sun. Thou- 
sands have traveled across the continent 
to see it. and felt well repaid for their time. 
The way to reach it is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Mount Shasta is 
only about four anda half days from New 
York or Boston, and every lover of this 
country should see it. 

For details of rates and trains, see a 
ticket agent of the New York Central. 


A copy of “America’s Winter Resorts” will be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 

























A NEW LENS 


Many PHOTOGRAPHIC OBJECTIVES are offered 
under the guise of ANASTIGMATS, yet only a very 
few are equal to their makers’ claims. The name ANA- 
STIGMAT is a MISNOMER as applied to any but a 
PERFECT LENS. 

ANASTIGMATIC has on/y one meaning: “ free _from 
astigmatic aberration.’’ A Lens of this IDEAL TYPE, 


1s Our New 


VERASTIGMAT 


(True Stigmat.) 






















THE SPEED (actual,—not nominal) is: FeO6.8 


THE CONSTRUCTION embodies the practical ex- 
ecution by methods of the utmost scientific precision, of 
the conditions prescribed by the most rigid require- 
ments of the theories of the Advanced Optics. 

THE RESULTS,—well, we prefer to have you judge 
for yourself, for after all, it’s Results which chiefly 
interest you. Make a comparative test, we'll supply a 


VERASTIGMAT jripsc 


purpose. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of N. Y. 
CRESSHILL, N. J. 




















| 
Germania Wine Cellars 


Neglect. 


Mr. AND Mrs. JONES conversed at the 
table so earnestly that they forgot to serve 
' Adele, their four-year-old. At last, in a 
break of the dialogue, she said. 
“Mamma, please pass me the salt.” 
“The salt, child? What for?” 
“Oh, I might need it in case papa should | 
give me any meat.” 


GRAND 
IMPERIAL 
SEC 


The Finest American 
| Champagne 


| The choice in many of the 

| leading Hotels, Clubs 
and Homes where Pu- 
rity and Quality are 
appreciated 


| AWARDED THE 
| 


Model D. possesses style, refinement and a 
certain display of taste in its make up that 
wins it admirers everywhere. Its power, 
capacity and n ileage radius are sufficient 
to meet the demands of the most exacting, 
Price 81100 
American Bicycle Company 





Automobile Dept. Toledo, Ohio 


| RHEIMS 
it 7 hh 
AT THE insite TS i 
Pan-American 


Atlantic Coast Line 


VIA 





_ Exposition 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
Everywhere 


WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 
CHARLESTON 


Absolutely Quickest Route 


“ TO 
HAMMONDSPORT and RHEIMS.N.Y. | FLORIDA. AND SOUTHERN 


| RESORTS. 


CELEBRATED TRAINS 


eran 

| 

How to tg ge LORIOA SPECIAL 
Breathe' FLORIDA AND WEST 


|| INDIAN LIMITED 


Read 
“LUNG and | Through Pullman and Dining Car Service 
ye a All Florida Excursion Tickets Good to 
S8eh Eales Stop Off at Exposition, 
ition, | . — 
Correct and incorrect Charleston, S. C. 
Breathing fully de- 
scribed by illustrations | | a = " P — Te 
and diagrams “a won | EASTERN OFFICES : 
full of valuable informa- | 


ag fe iy receipt of 1161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
| 300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
P. vou Boeckmann, R.S. | 31 SOUTH 3D ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Pune tyr Authen. 1129 Hartford Bldg., | 107 E. GERMAN ST., BALTIMORE. 
“Breaking aChain.’’ Union Sq., New York. 601 PENN. AVE., WASHINGTON. 













































| Sample Card con- 
taining 12 Pens, 
different patterns, 
points and action, for 
all styles of writing, 
sent postpaid on receipt 
of 6 cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Wyckott, Seamans & Benedict, 827 Broadway, New York. 
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MASY. writing machines break down 
in their youth, but Remingtons 
have tough constitutions and, no mat- 
ter how hard the work they do, they 
are sure to reach a hale and vigorous 
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PROPER PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS! 





Genuine Barrios Diamonds 





(Trade-mark.) 


are equal to real diamonds as to looks and wear, will cut glass, and stand all the tests of 
For a few days we offer magnificent rings, studs, pins, earrings, etc., at the 


old-mine gems, 
marvelously low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 





Gentlemen's Heavy 
Flat Belcher Ring. 


We are the first to introduce a 

old-filled flat Belcher Ring; 

eretofore they have been made 
only in solid gold. This ring set 
with a beautiful, brilliant Barrios 
Diamond, will be mailed to any 
address in the world upon receipt 
of price, $1.00. This ring has 
the appearance of one costing 
$200.00. 





Ladies’ Cluster Rings. 






time in our history we are en- 


with Emerald, Ruby, Opal, or 
Turquoise centres at $1.00 
EACH. Others ask $4 and $6 
for these rings. Order at once. 





Goods warranted 





OUR GUARANTEE. 


GENUINE BARRIOS DIAMONDS are guaranteed to retain their brilliancy forever. 
are heavy rolled plate and are made of one continuous piece, 


last 100 years. 
similar goods ever placed on the market. 


per pair. 


The mountings 
The plate is thick-shelled gold and will 


These rings are warranted not to tarnish the finger and are greatly superior to any 
Studs and Pins, $1.00 each. 


Earrings, screws or drops, $2 


MAIL ORDERS. 


In ordering give full directions and state whether small, medium or large stone is desired. 
If goods are not exactly as represented money will be refunded. 


Order now, 
Finger measurement of rings may be 


given by using a piece of string. No BRANCHES OR AGENTS ANYWHERE. 


Address all orders plainly to the 


BARRIOS DIAMOND CoO., 


1139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AQRLLELU 


FOR XMAS 


Gift to Lady or Genile- 
map, nothing mcre ele- 
gant and lasting than a 
set of 


Krementz 


ONE-PIECE 
COLLAR 
BUTTONS 


Gold and Roll Plate. 


You get a new one with- 
out charge in case 0 
accident of any kind. 


The Story of a Collar 
Button gives all partic- 
ulars. Postal us for it. 
All jewelers sell Kre 
mentz buttons. 
All genuine stamped on 
back. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 


72 Chestnut Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


SOL 


‘*When we are married, dearest, you’ll let 
me have a night latchkey, won’t you?” 

‘¢ Certainly, Heinrich, only you must promise 
never to use it.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Cured While 
You Sleep 
In Fifteen Days 


,onmerer from m eT TCTURE or A results at 
ames Medical Assn., 135 8 


6 Bide; Cincinnati ae -“ ae | ; -} thelr 


ra rated freatie, hy akan” F ‘E 
‘R 


PREPAID, 


ST. JAMES MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
135 St. James Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 





OHH 

















abled to furnish these rings | 





peculiar to itself. 

traveler finds here generous 
hospitality, the cheerful way of 
looking at things, liberal accom- 
modations, and comfort in gen- 
eral THE CHAMBERLIN 
NOW OPEN. 
Patrons have 
the privilege of the 
Hampton Roads 
Golf and Country 


T always the same. 










HM HHi-owte 


| 





Club. 3:3: 33 33 


George 
W. ieeler 
Resident 
Manager 


OLD POINT 
COMFORT, VA. 














WANTE eee ie Agents to introduce our HANDY 
D WwW ER STRIPS. Big money-maker. 
$5 easily made daily. Special territor Write for 
terms and particulars to Cuas. J. Forp, Hobyohe, Mass. 





BENEDICT BROTHERS, 








JEWELERS, 


Fine Watches, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry 
Have Removed to the 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDING, 


141 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


TRY OUR PATENT COLLAR BUTTON. 





| rises. ) 





The most fashionable ring for 
Sy ‘ Ii/y, ladies at the present time isthe | 
= SN Cluster. We have sold these 
— oy rings heretofore in solid gold | 
- 2 only at $9.00each. For the first 








Rewards and Punishments. 
Miss Hackaway—* Those 
whispered during my absence from the 
school-room will please stand up.” (Pupil 
“So you have broken the rules by 
whispering without permission, have you, 
Mabel Crocker?” 

Pupil one—* Yes’m..,’ 

Miss Hackaway—*“ You may stay after 
school and for a penance write your con- 
fession two hundred times.” 

Pupil two (rising half an hour later)— 
“1 whispered, too.” 

Miss Hackaway—* Then you told me a 
lie, Marion Hixon.” 

Pupil two—*‘ Yes’m.” 

Miss Hackaway—* Well, 
to excuse you this time. 
reward for confessing.” 


who have 


well, I’ll have 
You may go, as a 


Had Passed It. 

Winn D. City—* Yes, 

a great future before it.” 

Phil A. Delphy—* If it has been ad- 

vancing at as rapid a rate as some of its 

citizens claim, one would naturally sup- 

pose that it had got its future behind it 
by this time.” 


sir, Chicago has 


Ir would be idle to attempt to prove the popular- 
ity of the Sohmer Piano. Every child in the United 
States and Canada knows the Sohmer. 


Or course you can live without telephone service, 
but you don’t live as much as you might, because tele- 
phone service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. 
Rates for Residence Service in Manhattan from #48 
a year. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 
38th St.—[Adv.] 


Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup will make a perma- 
nent cure in all cases of cough, or cold on chest or 





lungs. It will cure when other remedies have failed. 
Physicians recommend it. 


The unrivaled bouquet that Cook's /mperial 
Ertra Dry has, has made it a favorite with all good 
judges. 


Advice to Mothers! Mrs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
ING SYRUP should alwavs be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the chiid, softens the gums, allays all 
pain. cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Uszt BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE AL AILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


During the Past Sixty Years. 


Mrs. Wrinstow’s Sooraine Syrup has been used 
for over SIXTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTH- 
ERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the 
CHILD. SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL 
PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC. and is the best rem- 
edy for DIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every 
a of the world. Be sure and ask for * Mrs. 
Vinslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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MADAM DU BARRY 


The story of her lile, tre anslated trom the French by 
Geo. Morehead. 160 pages, cloth bound, 50 cent 
Paper cover, 25 cents. 

MAXIME GORKY’S 
Name and fame will create a great demand { 
his latest work entitled “koma Gordeyey 
which we have just issued. It contains 4 
pages, bound in cloth, and contains the lates; 
portrait of the author. Price, $1.00. 
RESURRECTION 
By Count Leo Totsto1. This is the most famou 
of this author’s works, containing six full-pag, 
illustrations. Price, bound in cloth, $1.00.  P; 
per cover, 50 cts. 
KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 
By Henryk SiENnNkKiIEwiIcz. This wonderful bool 
fully illustrated, bound in cloth, $1.00. Papx 
cover, 50 cts. 
MODERN PALMISTRY 

This new book, containing 160 pages, is writt« 
by Ina Oxenford, one of the greatest authoriti: 
on this interesting subject. It gives instructio: 
how to be a VPalmist and full instructions how t, 
read the hand. It contains 65 illustrations and 
16-page complete index. All who are interest: 
in this subject should buy this book. Pric 
bound in cloth, $1.00. Paper cover, 50 cts. 


100 NEW HOUSE PLANS 


This is a new book issued under the ‘tit 
G EORG E PALLISER’S MODERN BUIL! 
INGS, and contains one hundred new pla: 


(1901), all up-to-date, and giving full details ; 
building all kinds of houses costing from $500 t 
$12,000. Every one thinking of building shoul 
order this book. ’aper cover, $1.00. Clot 
bound, $2.00. 
$100.00 IN GOLD 
Is the value of the new book, “‘ THE SCIEN( 
OF A NEW LIFE,” written by Jonn Cowa: 
M.D., to aol thoughtful Man and Woman. | 
has received the highest testimonials and con 
mendations from leading medical and religio 
critics; has been indorsed by all the leading ph 
lanthropists and recommended to every we 
wisher of the human race. 
To All Who Are Married 

Or are contemplating marriage, it will give i 
formation worth HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
besides conferring a lasting benefit not only upo: 
them, but upon their children. Every thinkin; 
man and woman should study this work. An 
person desiring to know more about the book hx 
fore purchasing it may send to us for our 16-pag: 
descriptive circular, giving full and complet: 
table of contents. It will be sent free by mail t 
any address. The following is the table of cor 
tents: 

Chapter I.—Marriage and its Advantage 
Chapter II.—Age at which to Marry. Chapte: 
III.—The Law of Choice. Chapter IV.—Lov: 
Analyzed. Chapter V.—Qualities the Man shoul 
Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VI. Qualities th: 
Woman should Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VI] 

The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation i: 
Woman. ye ed VIII.—The Anatomy and 
Physiology of Generation in Man. Chapter IX 
—Amativeness—Its Use and Abuse. Chapter X 
—The Prevention of Conception. Chapter XI 
—The Law of Continence. Chapter XII.—Chil 
dren—Their Desirability. Chapter XIII.—Th« 
Law of Genius. Chapter XIV.—The Conceptio: 
of a New Life. Chapter XV.—The Physiology 
of Inter-Uterine Growth. Chapter X VI.—Period 
of Gestative Influence. Chapter XVII.—Preg 


nancy—Its Signs and Duration. Chapter sete? ph 
Disorders of Pregnancy. Chapter XIX.—Con 
finement. Chapter XX.—Management of Mothe: 


and Child after Delivery. Chapter XXI.—Period 
of Nursing Influence. Chapter X XII.—Feeticide 
Chapter XXIII.—Diseases Peculiar to Women 
Chapter XXIV.—Diseases Peculiar to Men 
Chapter XXV.—Masturbation. Chapter \XVI 
Sterility and Impotence. CH: APTER XXVIT. 
Subjects of which More might be Said. Chapte: 
XXVIII.—A Happy Married Life—How Sx 
cured. 

The book is a handsome 8vo. and contains 40 
pages, with illustrations, and is sold at the follow 
ing prices: English cloth, gilt side and back 
$3; Leather, library style, $3.50; Half Morocco 
marbled edges, $4. 

aa Sent by mail, securely sealed, to any ad 
dress, on receipt of price. Send money by P. 0 
Money Order or Registered Letter at our risk 
AGENTS WANTED, to whom we offer liberal 
terms. Send all orders for any of the abov 
books to J. S. OGILVIE Publishing Company, 
58 Rose Street, New York. 





A SUPERB SHORT SMOKE FOR LITILE MONEY 


BEWARE OF 


around packages.\<¢ \¢ ‘< 
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IMITATIONS 


All genuine Cuban Splits 
bear our name on bands 


RD 





& EACH 


Made of the Finest Selections of 


HAVANA TOBACCO 


EQUAL IN QUALITY TO THE 
BEST IMPORTED CIGARS 


Sold by first-class 
dealers every where. 
Sample box contain- 
ing 12 cigars mailed 
upon receipt of 35 
cents. \€ \e \€ “€ ‘e 


e 


KRAUS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
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Spécial ; 
JRESERYE 


22.Warren S! NY. 
HINCKEL %& WINCKLER 


FRANKFORT A/M. 


Rhine & Moselle 


wines. 
KINAHAN’S THE 











# CREAM 
OF 
IRIsH WHISKY | 


Scotcu. 


Du ViviER &Co. 22 WARREN ST.N-Y- 

ELYVERNESS 
OLDEST & FINEST 

ScorcH WHISKY. 





w 


w 
td Coronel 


RYE 


DUWVIVIER & Ca.NY 


CASS. 108 Mavquette ag? 

WAS » 1424 ESt.,N. W. 

BRANCHES:) MONTREAL. 17 St. John St 
BORDEAUX | 





| 


SCARCE BOOKS. 


GRAPHS, etc. Catalogue, with comunies, 
DH 0T0 $1. Sealed letter post. G. ARTHUR, 
6 Rue |’Ecluse, Paris. 


BEST and MOST | 
ECONOMICAL 3 3C | 
COFFEE GROWN, | 
Requires Only TWO- | 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
1-Ib. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
- Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 
P, O. Box 289 








All kinds kept in stock 
BLANK BOOK and made to order by | 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nassau Street, New York. | 


HEAD ACHE 


“Both my wife and meets have been 
usimg CASCARETS and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
twodays, she tried some of yourCASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in her head almost 
immediately. We both recommend Cascarets." 
CHAS. STEDEFORD, 
Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa, | 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 







TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gen 1c, 25¢, ae 


eo. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 317 | 


WO-TO-BAG ficts CURE House Uae | 





| that I can see the gun sights as good as 
anybody, but two years ago I never could 


|" co hme) °am absolute com. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 





The Cause. 


Gilgal—* Have you heard of the smash- 
up of the Universal bank?” 

Kilduff—* Has it gone up?” 

Gilgal—“ Yes; gone to everlasting 
smash.” 

Kilduff—‘ What is the typewriter’s 
name?” 


Heard on Staten Island. 


McLubberty (who has picked up part of | 
a laundry-check)—‘“ Phat’s this quare 
mark on this paice av paper?” 

Officer O’ Haggerty—* A Choinase char- 
acter, Oi belave.” 

McLubberty—* Thot’s a dum loi. Th’ 


9 


Choinase hov no characthers, begorra! 


Not Accurate. 


Wife (to medium) —‘ How many child- 
ren have I?” 

Rapping medium answers “ Four.” 

Husband (struck with accuracy of 
answer) —“ How many have I?” 

Medium answers “ Three.” 

Husband and wife exchange glances, 
with an odd smile, and leave, convinced 
that there is a mistake somewhere. 


Shoots Again 
ALTHOUGH CoFFEE Took His EYESIGHT 
FOR AWHILE. 


A CoLoRADO camp cook had to quit his 
job because he could not make coffee 
without drinking it himself and it was 
killing him. He says he used to take a 
cup of coffee before he got his breakfast 
for the men, for he felt the need of keep 
ing up his strength and his’ stomach 
troubled him so much. ‘ 

“ Finally,” he saya, “I got so bad | 
was taken to the hospital. The doctor 
told me it was a clear case of coffee poison 
and if I did not quit I would never get 
well. I had to quit in the hospital and 
gradually got a little better; then I took 
to drinking Postum Food Coffee and took 
it out with me to a job in the woods. 

“T have been using Postum steadily for 
about eighteen months and have entirely 
recovered from dyspepsia, and all my old 
aches and ails. My eyes are so well now 


I know it is 
the quitting of coffee and using Postum 
that has benefited me. Nobody could have 
dyspepsia any worse than I had. All my 
neighbors thought I was going to die, but 
I am all right now. I have to send thirty- 
five miles to the city of Trinidad for my 
Postum, but it is worth while.” Wm. 
Green, Burwing, Colorado. 


hunt because of my eyes. 


WEAKNESS turns to strength with the 
use of Abbott’s, the Original Angostura 
Bitters. Grocers’ and druggists’. 


In Substitute Feeding 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s 
milk is the basis for all beginnings. What 
is required, then, is the best possible milk 
product. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is ideal, pure, sterile, and guarded 
against contamination. 


DESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


The only sus- 
pender that gives 





fort under all 
conditions. 
No strain on 
wearer’s 
shoulders or 
on the but- 
tons. Every 
pair guaran- 
teed. Trim- 
mings willnot 


“yy” the genuine. New 
model now ready for 
menof heavy work ; 
aiso small size for 


postpaid, to 

dress in the U.8. 

State what kind you 

prefer—light or dark; 
or narrow. 

Cc. A. EDGARTON 
MFG. 


- CO., 
Box 225 , Shirley, Mass. 


‘Real Estate Wanted | 


i Sample treatment of Red Cross 
Pile and Fistula Cure and book | 








OULET CHAMPAGNE 


The Most Exclusive Wine Sold on the American Market. 


EXTRA QUALITY DRY 
One of the few 
Champagnes 
served at the 











private table of 
his Majesty, King 
Edward VII. 



















At the Fashionable 
Hotels and Cafes 






FREDRICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent in United 
States and Canada 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOoOD 
POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
‘* How long has the minister been preach- | Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 





explaining each variety of piles, 
sent free, Rea Co., Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn 








oo ne same guaranty. If iodide potash, 
ing ?”’ whispered the stranger who had wan | and fil have ached ‘and pains, ‘Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
dered into the church and sat down away back. | Sore Throat, Piraples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 

‘About thirty years, I believe,” replied the | any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


other occupant of the pew. COOK REMEDY CO 

: he oy on case,” rejoined ~_ — | 374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ger, “I guess I'll stay. He must be nearly | ita; §500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
done.” —Chicago News cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 





‘¢‘No man looks so SMALL as a LARGE 
MAN behind a LITTLE cigarette.’’ 


mae > [OP-TAAT ig 
vicioe 1 WOW AN 





We are especially addressing those unfortunates who have fallen victims 
to the habitual use of Cigarettes, and who are so completely emslaved by 
them that nothing short of the miraculous can rescue them from irretrievable 
ruin. 

It is our purpose to acquaint them with our safe and painless cure for 
their “habit,” or disease, 2 cure that is absolutely certain, harmless and 
permanent in its results and will completely restore them to a Nor- 
mal Condition, mentally and physically, and may be taken at home 
without any interference with business or home duties, and absolutely without 
any suffering. 

The principal objects we accomplish by our treatment are: It eliminates 
the poisonous effects from the system, builds up the Nerve-wrecked system, 
and restores it to a normal, healthful condition. 

The remedy we offer not only accomplishes a positive and permanent 
cure, but it is as perfectly safe, and harmless as pure spring water, and the 
treatment is entirely devoid of unpleasant features. Our patients may go 
about with their pockets full of Cigarettes if they so wish, for they 
will not have the slightest inclination to return to the accustomed 
‘“‘Smoke.”’ From the time that they began the treatment they are no 
longer slaves and they are cured speedily and permanently. 


Further particulars will be mailed upon request. 


ANTI-CIGARETTE SOCIETY, 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


We earnestly solicit correspondence with Clergymen, Members of 
Religious and Charitable Institutions and all others who are not Cigarette 
Smokers, with the view of their becoming active members of our Society. We 
want members everywhere. Write for memtership cards. 

ANTI-CIGARETTE SOCIETY. 








YOUR OWN SAFETY 


and preservation, to say nothing of comfort and Suserance, 
demand that you wear a support every day. What kind? has 
been the question. The ADONIS is the embodiment of 
comfort, convenience and efficiency, for daily wear. athletics 
or dress. Relieves bearing down depression; standing or 
walking, makes a an light on his feet. Scientific, hy- 
gienic; prevents and cures Varicocele, backache 
and kindred ailments, caused by lack of support. A marvelous 
rejuvenator; strengthens Vitality, increasing mental and 
physical vigor. Makes vou feel like a man: look like a 
gentleman NO RISK—monev returned if requested. after 
one week’strial, Adinstableto fit any fienre. Support 
= of ag yd woven best one strans, silk elastic. Sample 
irect onlv, in sealed box postpaid, $1.00, Medium or Large. 
ig peg coerens ‘ = Mell’ Dave. pe hae o. Patented Mar., 1900. 
sAl 6G ole aker, a ept. 
Broadway, NEW YORK. Pp 2, 1931 Feb. and Dec., 1901. 
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** You bet it pays to look tough these days.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s 


THE WILSON DISTIL‘ ING CoO., 
Baitimore, Md. 








howl: 
Te ee 


Fancy Linens 
for 


Christmas 
and the 


Holiday Season. 


Laced and Linen Centre Pieces, Scarfs, 
Tea Cloths and Doylies, 

Drawn Work and Hand Embroidered 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, Bed 
Spreads and Pillow Shams. 

Italian and Fayal Towels. 


Blankets and Down Quilts. 


earn btdeeaad 


NEW YORK. 





LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrivaled 


situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel | 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. igs 























we" LINEN co. bh NY. 
LEO CUFFS 
aun 7 E BEST 
BUY THEM. 
CHESTER BILLINGS & SON | 
caspgtetad Randel a ee 
DIAM ONDS a, wae 
OTHER = 
pa 38 = Renée), Bee 
AND illings 
PEARLS New York 
DIAMOND || 58 Nassau Street 
JEWELRY - n Saee 
1810 1901} | 22 Holborn Viaduct 
































fA UNITED STATES: 


WALL MAP 
‘ _ handsome county | 
ma 48X34 inches, is 
he AM on rollers, ready 
to hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date and is particu- 
, larly interesting and valuable, as it shows ‘ 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
Gadsden § the Texas annexation, the 
den “4 - urchase, the cession by Mexico 
orthwest acquisitions by dis- 
tc pe Pall settlement. It will be sent to 
] any address on receipt af 15 cents in post- 
a to Re wor for king and transportation. 
, General Feesenger Agent 
8C.B.&Q. R R., Chicago, II] 




















863 Broadwa 
3 


Center of the Sho District 
42°° St. Near Grand Cente Bepat i 


roadwa 
15 other 


MAILORDERS REC 


Liberty Street —— 
in pri “pal comers. 


aii Vasil AT TENT 











Glifo mia” 


° 3 fast 
- trains | 
daily 


) FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
5.15 p.m.third day. THe Paciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 


a 


Ui 











THE CALIFORNIA ExpREss leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
8.25 a.m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 











arrives San Francisco 4.15 p. m. third day. E 














~ WORLD FAMOUS MARIANI TONIC 
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COST COON OF OPS RATON 
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** Music, that softlier on the 
spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids on tired 


a2? 


eyes. 


Kezace PIANOS 
































F YOU are looking for a piano of the highest grade, we invite 
you to test one of ours. We invite comparison with any other 
make of piano, not excepting any. We invite inspection of 


our plant and methods of construction. 


If you desire a first- 
class piano, the BAN 1c 
KiB Aacw 


WAREROOMS ; 235-237 E. 23d Street and 16 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK 


ENDORSED — 
BY MEDICAL PROFESSION 


is entitled to 


your consicera tion. 

















¢ 
Be BOGG VEC BOE 
HONEST FLAVOR 


and perfect purity are 
found in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE $ 


The New York Com- € 
mercial Journal says: 

‘There is one merit in e 
American champagne 
which should find it es- 
pecial favor as compared 
with the French. It 
makes and carrics its @ 
own honest flavor, where 
asthe French champagne ¢ 
has NO flavor until it is 
process. In other words, $ 
the French flavor is 


added through the me- 
dium of other liqueurs at 
made, the American is ¢ 
born.” 












THE EVIDENCE submitted clearly 
proves that the medical profession 


as well as all who have used Vin 


the end of the fermenting 
Mariana pronounce it 


| 
UNEQUALED, | 
| 
‘ 


Hence the aoe. 

larit f ‘* Grea 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE AND ) ee 
gold medal Cla 4 

RELIABLE. | Goat Welbon at the Paris Expo- 





sition. é 


‘9h EXTRA DRY XO 
Refuse Substitutes. | PLEASANT VAL-§ 


i 


All Druggists. 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only 
4 Greater New New 


Sohmer Building, 


5th Avec., cor. 22d St, 





| 
| 





LEY WINE CO.,@ 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. @ 
Sold by all Respectable 
Wine Dealers. 





' , CHEW... 


Beeman’s}. 


‘THE ORIGINAL 


aa « | 2 
| p | Letters #: LOBSTER 
q Gum wv wv | The humorous In New York 














experiences At Coney Island 
ee Indi — and of a country boy At the Races 


Tllustrated; order a set; you a: our friends willenjoy 
All ie are Imitations. 





them. The three booklets Meir | on receipt of 1Se. in 
| stamps. Address’ THE PARA CO., 121 Nassau St., N.Y. 

















Best Line to Chicago and the West—New York Central. 





























JWALEXANDER ‘AWalds J.H.HYDE 


PRES. RAS VICE PRES. 
S >< — 





| ACHRISTMAS 
Cia 


of a Government Bond for *10,000 
would please your wife,wouldn’t it ?— 
It would please you, too, to be able to 
give 1t — but perhaps you cant. 

4 You can,however-— if you are in good 
© © health—make an investment that will give 
. “your wife~in the event of your death—an 
absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
interest. Or the Bond will become your . 
ppg property in fifteen or twenty years tf you live.| 4) 
rN SEND TO-DAY for full particulars of this Bond on this coupon} \p 
NO) Ae Zz ©53,_—tn <oen O D 
IMY i THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


% 
. Dept. No. 23. 120 Broadway, New York. 
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Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. Base figures 


on a block of $ sla ____.__issued to a man years of age. 


RN) NAME ——-——— 





ADDRESS—____ 
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Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one 


often finds the greatest charm of picture taking. The children, the 
children’s tree, the visit at the old home, the flash-light at an 


evening gathering, the merry sleighing party, the home portraits 
of one’s friends—all these offer subjects that have a_ personal 


interest, that one cherishes more highly as the years go by. 


“KODAK” Stands for all that is 
Best in Photography. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $75.00. 


BROWNIE CAMERAS, $1 and $2, EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Christmas Booklet, free al the Rochester N b ¢ 
> . . 


dealers or by mail, 
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